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CHRISTIAN IDEALS, AND THE WAY TO REALIZE 
THEM. 


Ir is easy to fall into great discouragements as we com- 
pare what we see and hear about us with our ideals of city 
and state, of homes and neighborhoods and human fellow- 
ships of various sorts. Look which way you will, you can 
make out a very desperate case. You are brave if you seek 
to know the whole about any special transgression. That 
is the cheapest of all forms of eloquence which gives us 
accurate and living pictures of the world’s offences, and 
those who excel in this style of speech, and take a strange, 
sad delight in satire and denunciation, may be only fluent 
fault-finders. It is a poor discourse which spends itself 
utterly in sarcasm, denunciation, and complaint, is clever 
and witty upon the countless sins and frailties of our poor 
humanity, and almost seems to rejoice in iniquity, and 
make the most and worst of it. And what we have to 
guard against more than anything else is a temper of faith- 
lessness, which is very likely to be induced by an increasing 
knowledge of the world. ‘They render no true service to us 
who speak only of evil, and of that continually, and whose 
VOL. XXIII. 29 
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conviction that they have done a good thing seems to be ex- 
actly proportioned to the blackness of the darkness which they 
have depicted. ‘There is indeed no salvation save through 
the Truth, neither is there any salvation without Hope. 
We must have the statistics of vice and crime, but we would 
would have also, were they only attainable, the statistics of 
justice and love. It is possible in any age of the world, even 
since our Lord brought light and deliverance to us, so to 
describe men and nations that the heart will utterly fail. If 
I look only on this side of life, I seem to be without power 
to bring to pass anything which has promise; the aspira- 
tions of the soul, and the realities of our earthly condition, 
seem to be wholly irreconcilable. Here is the world we 
live in, there is the City of God; between them there is a 
great gulf. Who shall bridge it over? The work demands 
a skill far transcending that which bound together the two 
shores of the Menai Strait, and is binding now the two 
banks of the St. Lawrence with those huge iron tubes that 
are the greatest triumphs of modern engineering. Have you 
not sometimes gazed hopelessly into that yawning chasm, 
and longed for some one as skilful to build highways for the 
Lord, to rivet the iron and the adamant for the chariots of 
heaven, as our cunning artificers are skilful to construct the 
paths for traffic and for pleasure ? 

On the one hand, we have the conscience and the heart 
of man pleading for justice and love, and in our quiet hours 
the imagination rejoices in fair visions of model common- 
wealths, in which the golden rule shall be the law of human 
intercourse, and honor and honesty, truthfulness and gentle- 
ness, shall bear fruit in prosperity and contentment, and 
temperance in all things shall insure health, with long and 
useful lives, and there shall be neither oppression nor ser- 
vility, neither prodigality nor penury. On the other hand, 
we have the frauds of commerce, of manufacturing, of trade ; 
adulterations, false labels, forgeries ; thefts, called by an un- 
warrantable euphemism breaches of trust, — men who have 
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robbed the poor of their hard earnings at large on bail, and 
men who have stolen a few shillings’ worth imprisoned ; 
legislation corrupted by bribery; statesmen unavailable in 
proportion to their superiority to popular prejudices ; power 
in the hands of the criminals of society, men who ought to 
be in the jails watching over the ballot-boxes; masses in 
every busy and thriving community always on the verge of 
starvation ; depths of ignorance and vice in every great city 
which we almost fear to look down into, though every morn- 
ing’s newspaper reminds us of them; minds sharpened by 
intellectual training for this world, but wholly dull and blind 
towards spiritual realities ; the children of the poor tempted to 
sacrifice their souls in accumulating, as the children of the 
rich are tempted to sacrifice their souls in spending and enjoy- 
ing wealth ; men and women who are destroying themselves 
by excessive labor, and men and women who are dying of 
ennui; the young uncontrolled by their elders, and spending 
their strength in follies or worse, and growing old before the 
time; everybody complaining of extravagance, and almost 
everybody guilty of it, — fashion and taste, and the desire to 
rise in the world, as it is called, regulating the scale of ex- 
penditure, so that homes become more and more impossible, 
and the temptations in the path of youth are fearfully in- 
creased, and new and milder names are found for old soul- 
destroying and body-destroying vices, and what was once 
called sensuality is known now as gayety ;— we have, in 
short, anything but a kingdom of God, or even the promise 
of one. 

Follow out any one department of philanthropy, and 
you will presently come to so much that will make your 
heart sick! Whilst we have been setting down these few 
thoughts, a letter with reference to our seamen, and espe- 
cially relating to the wrongs which they suffer at the hands 
of their landlords, has come under our notice. It was writ- 
ten apparently by one who knows his subject, and it reveals 
a condition of things far worse than any which we had sup- 
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posed to prevail, even amongst that unhappy class. “ Shall 
I tell you,” he asks, “ with scarce the expectation that you 
will believe a statement which is nevertheless literally true, 
that in more than one instance dead bodies have been hoisted 
in and stowed away in the berths of the forecastle as merely 
dead drunk, and that for these corpses two months’ advance 
has been paid?” * Go where you please, and resolve to know 
the whole and the worst, amongst freemen and bondmen, 
Indians or white men, natives or foreigners, and you will find 
the habitations of cruelty, oppressors with power on their 
side, incredible meannesses and wickednesses; or you will 
find whole classes of persons who need as much as any, or 
more, the guidance and consolation of Christianity, and who 
yet are almost wholly unapproached by the Gospel. Let us 
cite as a single instance the drivers of our public coaches and 
other conveyances for the throng of city travel. How many 
of them do you suppose ever see the inside of a church ? 
They drive us to our houses of worship, and then go away 
themselves. So the world looks to us, as we put on our 
sackcloth and go and sit upon the ground. And, as we say, 
the temptation is, at least it has been our temptation, to cry 
out, What profit is there in all your philanthropies, — in all 
your sermonizing and moralizing? and why will you insist 
that men shall be saints, when sin is so plainly written over 
every human work,— when indirectly, if not directly, we 
are all partakers in it, enjoying the fruits of iniquity, at some 
one or two removes, if not actually implicated in it? “We 
have toiled all night and taken nothing,” said Simon, the 
fisherman of Galilee. Let us keep our own garments as 
clean as we may, let us give ourselves as little concern as 
possible about a desperate world, and pass through life in 
some quiet way, leaving men to be cared for by Him who 
made them, and who doubtless knows how, in some great 
providential movements, to help them. 





* Letter to Hon. Charles Sumner, of the United States Senate, on the con- 
ditions and requirements of the American mercantile marine. 
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Happily for us, we are Christians, and are not left to 
these discouragements. There is ever the voice of the 
Master commanding the humblest of us to be fishers of 
men; and never yet, on Genesareth or anywhere else, is 
there a net cast into the sea in obedience to his word, 
and in loving, Christian faith, which does not come up 
again laden to a miracle. The true Christian is equally 
sober and hopeful. The disciple of Him whose soul was 
afflicted in Gethsemane beyond our power to understand 
or to tell, and whose agony upon the cross Christendom 
has but now commemorated, can never indeed make light 
of the world’s transgression. In truth, it is the spirit of 
the Crucified, stealing even more than they know into the 
hearts of men, which has quickened the world’s conscience 
into a marvellous vitality, and awakened a sense of sin 
which is one of the characteristics of Christian times. If 
evils are not yet conquered, they are not acquiesced in, — 
exposures, protests, and denunciations abound, and are some- 
times carried to the length of an unreasonable impatience. 
The world is Christian enough to know that it is not half 
Christian, — Christian enough to feel the reproach of sin, 
— unable to pass by on the other side when humanity lies 
wounded in the pathway. And what we need is to have 
faith in Him who can make us glad as well as sorry, and 
work a repentance unto life. We want to see the fair 
way his hand has raised, the path which he has opened 
into the holy of holies, the deliverance which he is working 
out, not only for the world to come, but for this world also. 
The Gospel proposes to conquer the hearts of men, one at a 
time, or, at the most, a few, never a multitude, and through 
these hearts to penetrate human society from the uppermost 
to the undermost, from the innermost to the outermost. All 
that it needs is time. It is a work which cannot be hurried, 
because the moral freedom of man must be sacredly regard- 
ed. The feast is spread, the king waits, the wedding gar- 
ments are all provided; but it is for us to say whether we 
25 * 
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will come or not. The fact that, in departments of life to 
which Christianity has scarcely penetrated, there has been, 
through a change of circumstances, a real or apparent de- 
cline where we looked for progress, need not shake our 
Christian confidence. We are not staggered, for example, 
by the fact that, although when Christ was born the peace 
of Europe was maintained by some four hundred thousand 
men, more than two millions and a half are required in our 
day for the same service. We are sure that the spirit of 
peace has gained in these eighteen centuries an abode in 
the hearts of men which it had not in the beginning. There 
is a regenerating life in Christendom. This life differences 
the Christian world from the worlds of Hindooism and Ma- 
hometanism, and the rest that are without. In all the 
churches of Christ, even in those which are fearfully encum- 
bered by human metaphysics and elaborate formalities, the 
work of sowing the Gospel seed, the seed of the Divine 
kingdom in human hearts, is noiselessly going forward, 
amongst rich and poor, wise and simple, rulers and ruled, 
parents and children, masters and slaves; and wherever a 
genuine convert is gained for the Gospel, there is just so 
much moral and spiritual force added to the world, and it is 
just as sure to be felt, as gravity or heat or electricity. Of 
course there are thousands of spurious conversions which 
amount to nothing, and only serve to swell the ranks of 
nominal belief; but the reality is never in vain. And you 
will find the Gospel now just where you would have found 
it in our Lord’s day, dealing with the individual conscience 
and heart, always working so to good purpose, making 
Christians in an unchristian world, contriving to save a 
multitude from undue conformity on the one hand, and from 
a dreary asceticism on the other hand. Somehow, when 
a man’s heart is quite right, when he is sound to the core, a 
very bad world will be good enough for him to serve God 
in. He will not want much of it; the evil will not adhere 
to him, the perverse will come round to him, and he shall 
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maintain his integrity without sacrificing his success. The 
Gospel does not directly change institutions, but it does 
change men. The Master paid tribute to Cesar; but he 
converted Matthew, Cesar’s tax-gatherer, and through him 
a multitude of Cesar’s subjects, and established them in 
the kingdom of truth and love. The Master went to mar- 
riage feasts and reclined at the tables of rich rulers ; but in 
his presence the soul was so much in the ascendant above 
the senses, that men said, “ Blessed are they that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God!” and the feast was accepted 
then, and has held its place ever since, as the symbol of the 
communion of the blessed in heaven. The Christian can- 
not change the laws of the state, the customs of society, the 
frivolity of youth, the extravagances of fashion ; but he can 
and does make Christians, and Christians will make good 
laws and establish good social customs, and will be neither 
morose nor frivolous. What we want is to translate the 
tradition of the Gospel into a reality, a conviction, a feeling, 
a life. It is all these to a multitude of believers. It is to- 
day the only reliable conserving and reforming power in 
society. Just so far as it gets into the hearts of men, sins 
and wretchedness, misery of mind, and outward poverty 
disappear. Education is more than an uncertain good ; 
discoveries and inventions do not minister to an ever-in- 
creasing worldliness ; show does not usurp what belongs 
to substance; and the kingdoms of this world become more 
and more the kingdoms of God. If any of us have toiled 
all night and taken nothing, it was only because the Lord 
was not recognized, because we were not toiling at his 
command. Be sure that you have a portion in the Gos- 
pel, and resolutely strive to put it into your life, and you 
become one of the real and acknowledged forces of the 
universe, a genuine reformer, not striving or crying, not 
heard much in the streets, or anywhere else, and yet over- 
coming evil with good, and helping, by an example of 
brave, strong manhood, or gentle, kindly womanhood, to 
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raise the plane of society, and to sweeten the bitter cup 
which man must drink. 

As a Christian, I say, this world, with all its sins and 
woes, is mine. I too have part in the great transgres- 
sion. Iam guilty of that first sin which is the parent of all 
iniquity ; for I too separate myself from God. As a Chris- 
tian, I cannot but confess that I have every reason to repent 
and mourn before Him who is the King of kings and the 
righteous Judge of states and nations, and has ever been 
overturning and overturning thrones and dominions for the 
sins of rulers and people. As a Christian, I must accept 
the keepership of my brethren, and make a conscience of 
their acts; and yet, as a Christian, I must remember that 
Christ brings a Gospel of deliverance, — that he is a Gospel, 
—that virtue goes out evermore from him and his. We live 
to make a heaven upon earth, and then to take it with us 
into the heavens which are above the earth. The tabernacle 
of God is with men. Where there is no deep faith in Christ, 
no mighty works are wrought. When faith revives, piety 
that looks heavenward, and prudence that looks earthward, 
join hands to re-create the home and the state. Then the 
thorns of the wilderness give place to the flowers and fruits 
of the new Paradise. The towers of the City of God greet 
the longing eyes of the weary traveller. The good seed, 
scattered in the good ground, bears fruit a hundred fold, 
and the visions of yesterday become the realities of to-day. 
But to this end, our Christianity must be a true part of this 
living, breathing time, — as much alive as other lives. Our 
age is too active and earnest to pay any attention to an ob- 
solete sanctimoniousness. We must have a zeal for prac- 
tical Christianity akin to that which sends the merchant 
almost every hour in the day to the telegraph station to 
feel the pulse of trade; an earnestness akin to that which 
crowds the places of amusement with an eager throng, and 
in its craving for pleasure has found out a Christian and 
baptismal, or at least a Sunday name, even for its week- 
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day operas. If we brave the elements to find the theatre, 
we must brave the elements to find God’s house and God’s 
poor and afflicted. The young and strong must take hold 
of religion, as of business, with both hands. There never 
was a time, there never was a place, when and where Chris- 
tianity could be applied to common life with so much ease, 
and at so little sacrifice, as now and here. True manhood 
and true womanhood, though they may not be exempt from 
sore trials, find ready audience. Speak, and you will find 
that many have been waiting only for you to help them in 
moderating and chastening pleasure, in applying the exact- 
est justice to business, the largest mercy to charities, the 
purest truth to governments. Cast in at the Saviour’s word, 
and the miracle of the Galilean lake shall be only a feeble 


symbol of your reward. 
E. 





Let us not be cast down if those weaknesses and easily-besetting 
sins against which we have resolved and prayed, and earnestly 
striven, still return to grieve and make us humble. Let us give 
no quarter to wilful sin in ourselves, more than in others; but 
when with our best endeavors we occasionally stumble and fall, 
let us be patient with ourselves, as we would be with an erring 
child, in whom we saw, underlying all his faults, a sincere desire 
to do right. ° 


Eacu day let an earnest and hopeful reconsecration of ourselves be 
made in the spirit of filial love to God, and of fraternal service to 
man. Each hour let us strive to remember in whose presence we 
stand. Let us dignify the pursuits of earth by the thought of heaven, 
and so walk in the presence of God from day to day, that the 
peace which passeth all understanding may make its abode in our 
hearts. 
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THE DIVINELY HUMAN. 


A FRIEND and correspondent, who joyfully accepts and 
preaches the doctrine of the essential Divinity of Christ, 
inquires, nevertheless, “ How do you understand and inter- 
pret all that portion of Scripture which represents his man- 
hood? When he was a child, when he was growing in 
stature and in favor with God and man, when, further on, 
he said, ‘ Of that day and hour knoweth no man, not the 
angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father’? Ido 
not remember to have seen anything in Swedenborg’s works, 
or elsewhere, that was clear or definite upon this point. 
Would you say that the Lord during the earlier stages of his 
human life was so much human that he was unconscious of 
the Divine except at times? Rather what do you say con- 
cerning this matter?” 

Our friend will pardon us for answering his private in- 
quiries in a public way, as the whole subject just now 
engages the earnest attention of a great many minds, and 
the true doctrine of the Lord is pressing in more and more, 
and claiming acknowledgment. 

Though no one can comprehend the infinite, we all have 
our apprehensions about it, and the more clear and rational 
they are, and the more truly they correspond to the reality, 
the more satisfying and renovating does our faith become. 
We will only state this doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity and 
humanity as it dawns upon us in our hours of highest and 
most joyous worship. 

We begin with human analogies. A child is born into 
the world, —a babe that is to become a Newton, a Hum- 
boldt, a Webster, ora Howard. There is in all these cases 
one nature folded up within another, each to become mani- 
fest in successive order. First and outermost is the sensuous 
nature. This is all the child knows of at first, though mighty 
powers are held in abeyance within him. The babe is con- 
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scious only of perceptive faculties and natural instincts. 
The child is conscious of little more than these. Nature 
passes before him, and fills his memory with her types, and 
makes his mind a glorious treasury of natural images. 
This, with natural instinct, is all that comes at first into 
his consciousness. But as manhood develops, the power of 
reason comes forth. It comes at first with faint gleams 
into his consciousness, but afterwards with fulness and 
splendor. It takes up the types and images which mere 
perception had drawn in from nature, and makes them the 
clothing of the intellectual man. The great geniuses of 
the world, its poets, its orators, its natural philosophers, are 
produced in this way. And there is a nature that lies still 
deeper, — the spiritual. One may become a natural man, 
and an intellectual man, and still the spiritual nature be in 
abeyance. But when it asserts itself in the consciousness, 
it uses both reason and sense to unfold spiritual laws and 
realities ; and the imagery which the perceptive powers 
had taken up from nature becomes the symbol and the 
outshadowing of spiritual experiences and a spiritual world. 
Then the poet becomes prophetic, as in the case of Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Mrs. Browning. Thus we see how from 
childhood, conscious at first only of perceptive faculties, a 
higher and yet higher nature open down into the con- 
sciousness ; how on one plane of being we may grow in 
knowledge ere we ascend to the higher degrees that open 
upward and inward, towards the angelic and divine. 

Now Christ had all the natures that we have, and some- 
thing more. He was begotten, not by a finite human 
father, but by the Holy Spirit itself. It must result from 
such a conception and birth, that the inmost principle of his 
being was not merely intellectual or spiritual, but Divine, 
though it would be the last to come down into the con- 
sciousness. First were opened the lower planes of being 
received from the maternal side, all the planes of our own 
finite humanity. The sensuous and perceptive faculties 
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first opened, and this fair world of natural things was grad- 
ually taken up and imaged upon them. Then the finite 
natural reason would assert its existence, whereby natural 
truth is classified and put in order, and during this process 
there would be increase in knowledge day by day. Then 
the spiritual nature would unfold, making the Saviour con- 
scious of all our human wants, temptations, and aspirations, 
and call forth all the might of supplication and prayer. 
Last of all, the Divine nature would come down into his 
consciousness, and then the heavens would be opened, and 
all celestial and divine scenery would lie upon his soul, 
And the Divine nature would come down through all the 
others, and glorify them. All hereditary evil in the spiritual 
nature would be purged away. in place of the finite human 
reason would come down the Divine Logos, the Eternal 
Wisdom, which is the unclouded- mirror of the Godhead, just 
as in us our matured and manly intellect displaces the half- 
reason of the child. Last of all, and completing all, the 
entire nature-world which the perceptive powers had taken 
up into the external memory would be turned to symbols, 
not of the finite intellect, not of the finite spiritual nature, 
but of the truths of the Eternal Logos, and all material things 
would be made the prints and copies of Divine truth in its 
fulness. The natural world would become to the Saviour, 
and appear in all his language, as the living transparency to 
divine realities. And when this process was finished, when 
even the lowest or outermost things of the natural mind and 
memory are filled and made the clothing of the Divine Reason 
itself, even the natural humanity becomes Divine, and down 
on this natural plane of being we gaze on the living person- 
ality of the First Good, First Perfect, and First Fair. 

We do not mean to represent, for the record does not 
show, that the line of division is always precisely marked ; 
and that with Christ, as with us, there were not alternations 
between a lower consciousness and a higher. We merely 
intimate what are the moulds of thought, and what the 
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anthropology, human and Divine, which to our own mind 
clear up the whole Gospel narrative of those perplexities 
which otherwise gather about it. That Christ, in the pro- 
cess of his glorification, when the finite humanity was wan- 
ing and the Divinity was coming down towards the fulness 
of its manifestation, should sometimes speak from his finite 
consciousness and sometimes from his Divine, would result 
from the very nature of the case ; and if we are once possessed 
of the fact, the several passages almost interpret themselves.” 

It has been a sort of Unitarian axiom, that Christ’s nature 
was “simple,” like ours. As if the existence of any im- 
mortal being clothed in mortality were “simple,” and not 
the infolding of one nature within another, from the animal 
up to the angelic! Christ, in the entire phenomena of his 
birth, his wondrous life, death, glorification, and coming 
again, shows that there was an element in his being differing 
in kind from ours, and that he descended into the natural 
degree of life, not merely to talk to us about God, but to re- 
veal God to us, and turn upon a darkened and fallen world 


the full refulgence of his countenance. 

One word, since we are upon the subject touching the 
friendly critique of our associate in our March number. 
We are not sure that there is any difference in his statement 
from ours, though there possibly may be. We understand 





* The text in Mark (xiii. 32), “Of that day and hour knoweth no man, — 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father,’”’— has been 
thought by many to have been corrupted. The phrase ovde 6 vids, “ neither 
the Son,” is not found in the parallel passages of Matthew and Luke. Ambrose 
says that many manuscripts in his time did not have it, and that it was interpo- 
lated by the Arians. Griesbach marks it as disputed, but thinks it genuine, and 
retains it in the text. Tischendorf thinks the passage has heen corrupted, and 
should read “the angel which is in heaven,” but retains the disputed clause. It 
is found in all the manuscripts and versions extant, and is generally regarded by 
the best scholars as genuine. 

It presents no real difficulty to the believer in the essential Divinity of Christ, 
who accepts the whole history, both on the Divine and human side. It is what 
Christ might say from the finite consciousness, ere his glorification had fully 
transpired. 


VOL. XXIII. 26 
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by the Logos the Divine nature as to its wisdom or revealing 
truth, that same wisdom which became incarnate in Jesus 
Christ. It is not a separate attribute hypostatized, but the 
whole Divine nature hypostatized, or come forth into person- 
ality, — just as in man, if he be a true one, his intellect and 
revealing word are the imaging forth of his whole nature to 
us, so that we may see him as he is. If a man’s mind and 
heart are at one, that is, if his mind be the true mirror of his 
heart and soul, then his intellect that glows in his counte- 
nance and lives in his speech is not mere intellect, but 
a forthgoing and personation of the invisible deep within 
him. Now the Logos is the Divine Intellect in the act of 
revelation. The Logos in Christ is God hypostatized and 
revealed ; and we do not climb round it to get to the Father, 
any more than we climb round a man’s mind and word, as 
revealed in his speech and person, to get at the invisible 
depths of his being. “To worship the Word is to worship 
God as the Word, i. e. to worship God.” Exactly so; and 
how can we worship Him in any other way, and how can 


our thoughts “ mount upward to the Father” beyond where 
the Father is hypostatized and revealed? “ All that the 
Father hath is mine.” “ No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only-begotten Son, that dwelleth in the bosom of 
the Father,” — the all-revealing and hypostatizing Word, — 
“he hath brought Him forth to view.” * 


8. 





* Our friend and correspondent, quoted at the beginning of this article, will 
find this subject treated with great fulness in Swedenborg’s “True Christian 
Religion,” Chap. II. 





TRUTH AND LOVE. 


TRUTH AND LOVE. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF A STRANGER. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Firth RECOLLECTION. 


Wits what thoughts and feelings I went home, it would 
be difficult to say. The soul cannot always translate itself 
into words, and there are “thoughts without words” which 
every man plays to himself in moments of the greatest joy 
and the greatest distress. I felt neither joy nor sorrow, 
nothing but an inexpressible astonishment. My thoughts 
pursued each other in my mind like meteors, which seem as 
if falling from heaven to earth, but are all extinguished be- 
fore they reach the goal. As one sometimes says to one’s 
self in a dream, “ Thou art dreaming,” so I said to myself, 
“ Thou art living, — it is she.” And then I tried to be quiet 
and collected again, and said to myself, “She is a lovely 
apparition, a truly wonderful being.” I even began to pity 
her; and then I pictured to myself the pleasant evenings 
which I could pass there during the holidays. But no, no! 
all this did not answer. She is truly all that I have sought, 
hoped for, thought of, believed in. Here at last was a hu- 
man soul, dear and fresh as a spring morning. I had really 
seen at the first glance all that she was, and what lay with- 
in her. We had greeted and known each other. And my 
good angel within me! It answered me no more, it was 
gone, and I felt that there was but one place on the earth 
where I could regain it. 

Now began a new and beautiful life, for I was with her 
every evening, and we soon felt that we were truly old ac- 
quaintances, and that we could address each other only with 
Du. It was even as if we had always lived together, for 
there was no feeling that moved her which did not seem to 
have been in my heart before, and no thought to which I 
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gave utterance that she did not assent to with a nod, as 
much as to say, I thought so too. I had once heard the 
greatest master of our time improvising on the harpsichord 
with his sister, and could hardly conceive how the people 
could so feel, so understand each other, as to give their 
thoughts free play, and yet never by a single note disturb 
the harmony of their play. Now it became clear to me. 
Yes, now I had first found that my soul was not so barren 
and empty as it had always seemed to me, and it was as if 
the sun had been wanting to call all the germs and buds 
within to light. And yet what a pensive spring it was that 
was passing so quickly through our souls! We forget in 
May that the roses will fade so soon; but here every even- 
ing warned us that one leaf after another was falling to the 
ground. She felt it sooner than I did, and expressed it ap- 
parently without uneasiness, and our conversations became 
each day more serious and earnest. 

“I did not think,” said she, one evening when I was 
about to go, “that I should ever be so old. When I gave 
thee the ring on the day of my confirmation, I thought I 
should soon take leave of you; and yet I have already lived 
so many years, and have enjoyed so much, — suffered a 
good deal too, but that one forgets. And now when I feel 
that the departure is near, every hour, every minute becomes 
so precious to me! Good night! Thou must not come 
too late to-morrow.” 

One day, when I went into her room, I found an Italian 
painter with her. She spoke to him in Italian, and although 
he was obviously rather a mechanic than an artist, still she 
addressed him with a kindness, a modesty, even a respect, 
that made one perceive in her at once the true nobility of 
birth, nobility of soul. When the man had gone out, she 
said to me: “ Now I will show thee a picture that will 
please thee. The original is in the gallery at Paris. I read 
a description of it, and have had it copied by this Italian.” 
She showed me the portrait, and waited for my remarks 
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upon it. It was the picture of a man of middle age, in the 
early German costume. The expression was mystical and 
devout, and yet so true that one could not doubt that the 
man had once lived. The whole tone of the foreground of 
the picture was dark and brownish; but in the background 
was a landscape, and on the horizon was seen the first 
brightness of a dawning day. I could discover nothing 
special in the picture, and yet it made a tranquillizing im- 
pression, and one could stand for hours with the eyes fixed 
upon it. “There is nothing,” I said, “ greater than the hu- 
man countenance, and even a Raphael could invent nothing 
equal to it.” 

“No!” said she. “ But I will tell thee now why I want- 
ed this picture. I read that no one knew the artist, nor did 
any one know who was the original of the portrait. It was 
probably, however, a philosopher of the Middle Ages. Now, 
I wanted just such a picture for my gallery. For thou 
knowest that no one knows the author of the ‘ Theologia 
Germania,’ and besides that we have no picture of him. 
So I wanted to try whether a picture by an unknown per- 
son of an unknown person might not suit our German the- 
ologian; and if thou hast no objection, we will bring it here 
between the ‘ Albigenses’ and this ‘ Reichstadt at Worms,’ 
and call it the ‘German Theologian.’ ” 

“ Good,” said I; “only it is rather too strong and manly 
for the Frankforter.” 

“ That may well be,” she replied. “ But for a suffering 
and dying life like mine much strength and comfort may be 
drawn from his book. I owe much to it, for it brought first 
to my view the real depth of the Christian doctrine in its 
perfect simplicity. I felt that it was wholly free to me to 
believe or not, for its doctrine had no outward pressure upon 
me; and yet it seized upon me with such power, that it 
seemed to me as if I knew for the first time what a revela- 
tion was. And this is just the reason that so many persons 
are prevented from entering into true Christianity, — because 

26* 
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its doctrines present themselves as a revelation, before the 
revelation itself has found a place in our hearts. This has 
often caused me much uneasiness. Not as if I could have 
doubted the truth and divinity of our religion ; but I felt I 
had no right to a faith which others had given to me, and 
as if that did not belong to me which I had learned and 
received as a child, without understanding it. In fact, no 
one can believe for us, any more than they can live and die 
for us.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “therein lies the cause of many hard 
and severe struggles, — that the doctrine of Christ, instead 
of gaining our hearts slowly and irresistibly, as it were the 
hearts of the Apostles and the early Christians, meets us 
from our earliest childhood as the immaculate law of a 
powerful Church, and requires from us an unconditional 
submission, which is called belief. Doubts spring up sooner 
or later in every mind, which has any power of thought or 
reverence for truth, and then, even when we are on the right 
way to conquer our faith, there arise the terrors of doubt 
and infidelity to disturb the tranquil. unfolding of the new 
life.” 

“ T read lately,” she said, interrupting me, “in an English 
book, that truth made revelation, not revelation truth. 
And this perfectly expressed what I had experienced in 
reading the ‘ Theologia Germania.’ I read the book, and 
I felt the power of its truth so convincingly, that I was 
forced to acknowledge it. The truth became revealed to 
me, or rather I was revealed to myself, and I felt for the 
first time what it was to believe. The truth belonged to 
me, it had long rested in my heart, but it was the word of 
the unknown Teacher, which shone into me as a lamp, 
enlightened my inward eye, and brought clearly before my 
mind the hitherto dimly imagined. And when I had once 
felt how the human soul can believe, I determined to read 
the Gospels as if they also were written by some unknown 
person. I banished as well as I could from my mind the 
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thought that they were inspired into the Apostles in some 
miraculous manner by the Holy Spirit, confirmed by Coun- 
cils, acknowledged by the Church as the only saving faith; 
and then I first learned to understand what was meant 
by Christian faith and Christian revelation.” 

“Tt is astonishing,” said I, “that theologians have not 
deprived us of all religion; and they would have done so, 
if the faithful had not come to them sometimes, saying seri- 
ously, ‘So far, but no farther” Every church must have its 
servants, but as yet there has been no religion in the world 
which the priests, the Brahmins or Shamans, the Bonzes 
or Lamas, the Pharisees or Scribes, have not perverted and 
destroyed. Then they quarrel and dispute in a language 
unintelligible to nine tenths of their people; and instead of 
leaving themselves to be animated by the Gospel and ex- 
citing others by their own enthusiasm, they put together 
long arguments to prove that the Gospels must be true 
because they were produced by inspired men. But all this 
is only a necessary help for their own unbelief. And how do 
they. know that these men were inspired in a miraculous 
manner, without ascribing to themselves a much more won- 
derful inspiration? On this account they extend the gift of 
inspiration to the Fathers of the Church, yes, even to those 
who formed the majority when the decisions of the Councils 
were pronounced ; and then again occurs the question, How 
do we know, among fifty bishops, that twenty-six were in- 
spired and twenty-four not? and so they make at last the 
desperate plunge, and say that through the laying on of 
hands the inspiration and infallibility of the heads of the 
Church remain to this day, so that infallibility, inspiration, 
and majority make all inward conviction, all devotion, all 
faithful vision, superfluous. Yet in spite of all these inter- 
mediaries, the first question comes back in all its simplicity, 
How can B know that A is inspired, if Bis not as much, 
or even more, inspired than A? For it requires more to 
know that A is inspired, than to be inspired one’s self.” 
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“]T have never comprehended it so clearly myself,” said 
she. “ But I have often felt how difficult it must be to 
know whether any one loves, since there is no expression of 
love which may not be assumed. And then I thought, that 
no one could know it but he who himself feels love, and 
that he can believe in the love of another no further than 
he feels it himself. And as with the gift of love, so is it 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Those on whom it alights 
hear a rushing from heaven as of a mighty wind, and see 
as it were fiery tongues. But others are angry and dis- 
turbed, or they have their jest, saying, ‘They are full of 
new wine.’ 

“ But, as I told thee, it is to the ‘Theologia Germania’ 
that I owe it that I learned to believe my own belief; and 
what to many may seem a defect strengthened me the 
most, namely, that the old master never thought of strictly 
proving his positions, but scattered them as a sower, in the 
hope that some grains might fall on good land and bear 
fruit a thousand fold. Thus our Divine Master has never 
thought to prove his doctrines, for the full consciousness of 
truth rejects the formality of proof.” 

“ Yes,” said I, interrupting her, — for I could not help 
thinking of the wonderful concatenation of proofs of Spi- 
noza’s “ Ethics,”-——“ and so the anxious and careful reason- 
ing of Spinoza gives me the impression that this acute 
thinker could not have believed with his whole heart in his 
own doctrine, and as if he had on this very account felt 
the want of fastening so carefully every mesh of the net. 
Yet,” I proceeded, “I must acknowledge that I do not 
participate in the great admiration for the ‘ Theologia 
Germania, although I am indebted to the book for many 
excitements. But there is wanting to me in it the human 
and the poetical, and especially warmth of feeling, and 
reverence for reality. All the mysticism of the fourteenth 
century is wholesome as a preparation, but it worked its 
solution first in the blessed and courageous return into 
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real life, such as we find it in Luther. The man must 
first feel his own nothingness in active life; he must find 
that he is nothing of himself, —that his existence, his ori- 
gin, his eternal life, is rooted in what is Divine and Incom- 
prehensible. This is the return to God, which to be sure 
never leads to the goal on earth, but yet deposits in the 
soul a divine home-sickness, which never afterwards leaves 
as. Man cannot shake off the outward creation. Although 
proceeding from nothing, that is, created through and by 
God, he cannot yet by his own will return to this nothing- 
ness, and the self-annihilation of which Tauler so often 
speaks, is scarcely better than the Nirvana, or breathing 
away of the human soul of the Buddhists. Thus Tauler 
says, ‘that if he might come into nothingness through pro- 
found reverence and love for the Supreme Being, he would 
gladly sink before His majesty into the deepest abyss.’ 
But this annihilation of the created was not the will of the 
Creator, for He created it. ‘God transforms himself into 
man,’ said Augustine, ‘not man into God.” And thus mys- 
ticism should be only a fiery ordeal, which tempers the 
human soul, not evaporates it like boiling water in the 
kettle. He who has recognized the nothingness of self, 
should yet regard this self as a reflection of the truly 
Divine. The ‘ Theologia Germania’ says: ‘ Now that 
which has ,proceeded from another is not true life, and 
has no other existence than in the perfect; but it is an 
accident, or a glozing and an appearance, which is not a 
being, or which has no other being than in the fire which 
glozes it as it flows out, as in the sun on a troop.’ But 
what flows forth from God, even if it be only as a shining 
from the fire, yet it has in it divine reality, and one might 
even say, What would the fire be without brightness, or the 
Creator without creature? But there are questions of 
which it may truly be said: ‘ What man and what creature 
desires to know and to experience the heavenly counsel and 
the will of God, he desires nothing else than Adam and 
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the evil spirit did’ Therefore it should control us, to feel 
ourselves and to appear only as reflections of Divinity until 
we become more. The Divine light which shines through 
us should not be extinguished or hidden under a bushel, 
but it should shine out, that it may warm and enlighten 
all who are around us. Then we feel a living fire in all 
our veins, and a higher consecration to the struggle of life. 
Even the smallest duties remind us of God, the earthly 
becomes godlike, the temporal eternal, and our whole life 
a life in God. God is not eternal Rest, God is eternal Life, 
and Angelus Silesius forgets this, when he says, God is 
without will. 

‘ We pray, My Lord and God be ever done thy will, 

And lo! He has it not, he is forever still.” 

She listened to me without interrupting, and after a 
thoughtful pause she said: “ ‘To thy faith belongs health 
and vigor; but there are spirits weary of life, who long for 
peace and sleep, who feel themselves so alone, that, even 
when they fall asleep in God, they miss the world as little as 
the world misses them. To them it is an anticipation of 
divine peace when they can already sink wholly into the 
Godhead, and they can do so because no bond attaches 
them to the world, and no wish disturbs their heart but the 
wish for peace. 


‘ Peace is the highest good, and were my God not peace, 
E’en to himself my eyes should close, my power of seeing cease.’ 


But thou art not just to the German theologian. He 
teaches, to be sure, the nothingness of the outward life, but 
still he would not have it annihilated. Read to me the 
twenty-eighth chapter.” 

I took the book and read, while she listened with closed 
eyes :— 

“ Now, when this union truly cometh to pass, and be- 
cometh established, the inward man standing henceforth im- 
movable in this union; and God suffereth the outward man 
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to be moved hither and thither, from this to that, of such 
things as are necessary and right. So that the outward man 
saith in sincerity, ‘I have no will to be or not to be, to live 
or die, to know or not to know, to do or to leave undone, 
and the like ; but I am ready for all that is to be or ought to 
be, and obedient thereunto, whether I have to do or to suffer.’ 
And thus the outward man hath no wherefore or purpose, 
but only to do his part to further the Eternal Will. For 
it is perceived of a truth, that the inward man shall stand 
immovable, and that it is needful for the outer man to be 
moved. And if the inward man have any wherefore in the 
actions of the outward man, he saith only that such things 
must be and ought to be as are ordained by the eternal will. 
And when God himself dwelleth in the man, it is thus as 
we plainly see in Christ. Moreover, where there is this 
union, which is the offspring of a divine light, and dwelleth 
in its beams, there is no spiritual pride or irreverent spirit, 
but boundless humility, and a lowly, broken heart; also an 
honest, blameless walk, justice, peace, content, and all that is 
of virtue, must needs be there. Where they are not, there is 
no right union, as we have said. For just as neither this 
thing nor that can bring about or further this union, so there 
is nothing which hath power to frustrate or hinder it, save 
the man himself with his self-will, that doeth him this great 
wrong. Of this be well assured.” 

“ That is enough,” said she, “and I think we understand 
each other now. In another place our unknown friend says 
yet more plainly, that no man is incapable of being moved 
before death, and that the godlike man is as a hand of God, 
which can do nothing of itself, but what God wills ; or, as 
a house in which God dwells. And a man thus possessed 
by God feels it distinctly, but he does not speak of it, but 
preserves his life in God as a mystery of love. It is often 
in my mind like that silver poplar before my window... Now 
in the evening it is quite still, and not a leaf is stirring ; but 
even when every leaf is waving and rocking in the morning 
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breeze, the trunk with its branches remains still and motion- 
less; and when autumn comes, then all the foliage which 
once trembled in the breeze falls to the ground and withers, 
but the trunk waits for another spring.” 

She had plunged herself so deeply into this manner of 
life, that I did not wish to disturb her in it. It was only with 
difficulty that I could tear myself out of the enchanted cir- 
cle of these thoughts, and I scarcely knew whether she had 
not chosen the better part which should not be taken from 
her, while we were having much care and trouble. 

Thus each evening brought its new discourse, and with 
each evening a new view was opened to me into this inex- 
haustible mind. She had no mystery for me; her discourse 
was merely loud thinking and feeling, and what she said 
must have lived within her for years; for she gave out her 
thoughts as carelessly as a child, who has gathered her 
whole lap full of flowers, and then scatters them on the turf. 
I could not open my mind so freely to her, and this disturbed 
and oppressed me. And yet how few can do this! owing 
to the incessant falsehood which society imposes upon us, 
which is called custom, propriety, reflection, prudence, 
worldly wisdom, and with which we turn our whole lives 
into a masked ball, how few can, even if they would, win 
back again the full truth of their being! If love itself might 
only speak its own language, and keep its own silence, but 
that too must learn the stereotyped phrases of poets, and rave 
and sigh, and caress, instead of free greeting, looking at and 
giving one’s self to another. I would rather have acknowl- 
edged it and said to her, “ Thou dost not know me;” but 
I did not find the words that were exactly true. But before 
I parted from her, I gave her a volume of Arnold’s Poems, 
which I had lately received, and begged her to read one, called 
“The Buried Life”’ This was my confession, and then I 
knelt by her couch and said, “ Good night.” “ Good night,” 
said she, laying one of her hands upon my forehead; and 
then there was a trembling through my whole person, and the 
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visions of childhood were awakened in my soul, and I could 
not move, and looked into the deep, impenetrable eyes until 
my soul was wholly overshadowed by the serene peace of 
hers. Then I arose and went home silently. And at night 
I dreamed of a silver poplar round which the winds were 
rushing ; but no leaf was moving on its branches. 


THE BURIED LIFE. 


Light flows our war of mocking words, and yet, 

Behold, my eyes with tears are wet. 

I feel a nameless sadness o’er me roll. 
Yes, yes, we know that we can jest, 

We know, we know that we can smile; 

But there’s a something in this breast 

To which thy light words bring no rest, 

And thy gay smiles no anodyne. 
Give me thy hand, and hush awhile, 

And turn those limpid eyes on mine, 

And let me read there, love, thy inmost soul. 
Alas ! is even Love too weak 

To unlock the heart, and let it speak ? 

And even lovers powerless to reveal 

To one another what indeed they feel ? 

I knew the mass of men concealed, 

Their thoughts, for fear that, if revealed, 

They would by other men be met 

By blank indifference, or with blame reproved ; 

I knew they lived and moved 

Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest 

Of men, and alien to themselves ;— and yet 

The same heart beats in every human breast. 

But we, my love, —does a like spell benumb 

Our hearts, our voices? must we, too, be dumb ? 
Ah! well for us if even we, , 

Even for a moment, can yet free 

Our heart, and have our lips unchained ; 

For that which seals them hath been deep ordained. 
Fate, which foresaw 

How frivolous a baby man would be, 
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By what distractions he would be possessed, 
How he would poor himself in every strife, 
And well-nigh change his own identity, — 
That it might keep from its capricious play 
His genuine self, and force him to obey, 
Even in his own despite, his being’s law, 
Bade through the deep recesses of our breast 
The unregarded river of our life 
Pursue with indiscernible flow its way ; 
And that we should not see 
The buried stream, and seem to be 
Eddying about in blind uncertainty, 
Though driving on with it eternally. 

But often, in the world’s most crowded streets, 
But often, in the din of strife, 
There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life, 
A thirst to spend our fire, and restless force, } 
In tracking out our true, griginal course ; P 
A longing to inquire 
Into the mystery of this heart that beats ‘ 
So wild, so deep in us, to know 
Whence our thoughts come, and where they go. 
And many a man in his own breast then delves, 
But deep enough, alas! none ever mines: 
And we have been on many thousand lines, 
And we have shown on each, talent and power, 
But hardly have we, for one little hour, 
Been on our own line, have we been ourselves ; 
Hardly had skill to utter one of all 
The nameless feelings that course through our breast, 
But they course on forever unexpressed. 
And long we try in vain to speak and act 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well, — but ’t is not true. 

And then we will no more be racked 
With inward striving, and demand 
Of all the thousand nothings of the hour, 
Their stupefying power ; 
Ah, yes! and they benumb us at our call: 
Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn, 
From the soul’s subterranean depths upborne, 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
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Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day. 

Only — but this is rare — 
When a beloved hand is laid in ours ; 
When, jaded with the rush and glare 
Of the interminable hours, 
Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear ; 
When our world-deafened ear 
Is by the tones of a loved voice caressed, — 
A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast, 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again ; 
The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 
And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know. 
A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 
And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the breeze, 
And there arrives a lull in the hot race, 
Wherein he doth forever chase 
That flying and elusive shadow, Rest. 
An air of coolness plays upon his face, 
And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 


(To be continued.) 





“FORGETTING those things that are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Let the earnest spirit of the great Apostle be ours. Utterly 
renouncing all the evil habits and wrong affections of the past, 
and pressing forward with all the intensity of our being toward 
those high attainments which are still in advance of us, let us 
steadfastly pursue that ideal of perfection which becomes more 
and more divine in proportion to our spiritual progress. Still 
achieving from day to day some new conquest over our infirmi- 
ties, let us ever keep in view the glorious prize of faithful effort, 
the final growth of the soul into “the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” * 
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CLAIMS OF THE NEW CHURCH UPON UNITARIANS. 
A FRAGMENT* 


So large a subject as the evidences for the truth and 
authority of that system of Christianity entitled the New 
Church by its adherents, but popularly known as Sweden- 
borgianism, must not be expected to be discussed in these 
few pages. I am to confine myself now to the special 
claims which this system seems to me to have upon Uni- 
tarians, —claims which at least demand a candid hearing, 
though they should not win a cordial assent. The interest 
which the doctrines of the New Church have already ex- 
cited among Unitarians is well known to have been deep 
and wide, in some cases leading to an open avowal of belief 
in these doctrines, in others simply modifying the opinions 
which they had previously held. And may we not reason- 
ably infer from this, that there is some peculiar preparation 
in Unitarianism for the reception of New Church views, if 


not even some special affinity between the one and the 
other? Such an inference my own experience and obser- 
vation have led me to make, and therefore I name it as the 
first of the reasons why the New Church has claims upon 
Unitarians. 


1. Because it has so many points of agreement with them. 
It asserts, for example, as strenuously as they have asserted, 
the simple, undivided unity of God, in opposition to any 
tripersonality whatever. Lence, in the strict etymological 
meaning of the word, “Swedenborgians” are Unitarians. 
The writings of the New Church repeatedly declare, that 
the belief in a tripersonal God is and can be nothing less than 
tritheism, however earnestly such a term may be repudiated ; 
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and they insist that the foundation of true religion is, that 
God is one. It is true that these writings also affirm a trinity 
in the Divine nature. They represent that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are names for three essential distinctions, or, 
as they phrase it, “three distinct essentials” in one Divine 
Person ; comparing it to the trinity in man, of body, spirit, 
and the operation or action proceeding from these two. 
Love, Wisdom, and Power are other forms of expressing 
the same truth. That there is nothing in this doctrine re- 
pugnant to Unitarianism is sufficiently evident from the 
fact that many of late years who call themselves Unitarians 
have held views differing scarcely any, if at all, from these; 
though it is at the same time true, that the majority of the 
Unitarian denomination would probably object to what they 
would consider too mystical or philosophical a view of God. 
Again, there is an agreement between Unitarian’ and the 
New Church in the rejection of the doctrine of a vicarious 
atonement. Both alike believe that there was no Divine 
wrath to be appeased, or offended justice to be vindicated, 
by the death of Christ; that it was man, not God, who 
needed to be reconciled ; that there is no obstacle but per- 
sonal transgression to a full and entire pardon of the sinner; 
and both alike dissent from the Calvinism which lays such 
peculiar stress upon the death of the Saviour, as distin- 
guished from his life. ‘The New Church holds it to be 
strictly true, that man was made in the image of God, and 
that therefore justice in God must be the same quality as 
in man, only that in God it must be infinitely pure. Has 
anything been more comprehensively and admirably said by 
any Unitarian upon this subject, than the following passage 
which I find in a writer of the New Church? “Justice in 
man consists,” says he, “not in enforcing to the utmost 
every demand which we may have against others, but in 
answering faithfully every demand which they may have 
upon us. So justice in the Lord consists, not in being 
‘extreme to mark what is done amiss,’ and to levy punish- 
27* 
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ment for it, but in a readiness to do everything which Infi- 
nite Goodness can do for the benefit of his creatures, and to 
supply man with the means of salvation.” Again, I find 
an agreement between the New Church and the Unitarians 
in that both put charity before faith, and emphatically re- 
nounce the doctrine of justification by faith alone. Against 
no error of the Church, perhaps, is Swedenborg so severe, as 
against this dogma. It is to him the very “ abomination of 
desolation,” — enough of itself to bring to destruction any 
church which should maintain it, — full of all manner of 
practical evils of the worst kind. And surely we shall agree 
with him, that whatever tends to degrade charity, or true 
love to our neighbor, is fatally opposed to all spiritual life. 
Once more, there is an essential accordance between the 
New Church and the Unitarian views of retribution. Both 
alike assert that retribution is never arbitrary or vindictive, 
but is the operation of certain fixed and irrevocable spiritual 
laws; that man makes his own hell or his own heaven, both 
here and hereafter; that there is no place of torment created 
for the purpose of future punishment, still less that there are 
any beings called devils who were created full of malice and 
wickedness ; but that hell and heaven are spiritual states, 
not to be conceived as existing in any special locality; and 
none are now devils but those who were once men. The 
Lord makes every one just as happy as he is capable of be- 
ing made without violation of his free will; and hell itself 
would exist no longer, if those who are in it were only will- 
ing to live the life of heaven. Such I understand to be the 
teaching of Swedenborg upon this vital subject. Is it not 
essentially in agreement with the doctrine of all who are 
called Liberal Christians? And can there be an agreement 
of a more practical character than this? But finally it 
should be noted, how close the affinity between these two 
Christian bodies in respect to what the New Church calls 
the Doctrine of Life. ‘They equally regard a man’s living 
as the test of his believing. They equally abhor all pre- 
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tended substitutes for a pure and holy life. They strik- 
ingly resemble each other in the approval of recreations and 
amusements and natural cheerfulness, as opposed to the as- 
ceticism which has so long been associated with the saintly 
character. Swedenborg’s saints do not wear long faces, or 
speak in sepulchral tones, or refuse to mix with “ worldly ” 
people, or reject all worldly occupations. Far from it. “ The 
life of religion is to do good,’—that is one of the most 
prominent maxims of the New Church; and nowhere else, 
I believe, is it so consistently and uniformly maintained. 
The ritual of religion, the forms and ordinances of an out- 
ward service, are by no means undervalued in that commun- 
ion; but they are distinctly and repeatedly declared to be 
subordinate to spiritual worship,—the allegiance and the 
homage manifested in daily life. The thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians is a marked anticipation of the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg. 

2. But I must pass to the second division of my essay. 
No religious system can have claims upon the attention and 
investigation of those who stand outside of it merely on the 
ground of resemblances. These have been mentioned simply 
to show how much affinity already exists between Unitari- 
ans and the New Church, with the hope that this may lead to 
a more intimate acquaintance. Let it be said further, then, 
that the New Church seems to me to supply, as no other 
system can, some of the peculiar deficiencies of the Uni- 
tarian theology as generally recognized. Such a statement, 
of course, would have no influence upon those who do not 
admit that these deficiencies exist. But I have supposed 
that few religious bodies were more ready to make this ad- 
mission than the Unitarians. They have not usually re- 
garded themselves as having already attained to the full 
truth, but as inquirers after the truth; and the introspection, 
and self-criticism, and sensitiveness, which have been so char- 
acteristic of the denomination, encourage one to think that 
there is peculiar openness here for new and rational and 
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Scriptural doctrines. To illustrate this, let us take, for our 
first instance, the doctrine concerning Christ. If there are 
any among the Unitarians who are perfectly satisfied with 
that view of him which makes him to have been simply a 
remarkable “ religious genius,” — a man, and nothing more 
than man, — who, by his own innate spiritual force, rose to 
that unparalleled height which he now occupies in the 
thought of the world,— then indeed it were vain to point 
out to these the peculiar excellence of the New Church 
doctrine of the Lord. They who maintain the opinion here 
referred to occupy an entirely clear and intelligible ground. 
But we know that there are many minds among the Uni- 
tarians who reject this view most emphatically, as leading to 
rationalism and deism ; and these minds, while they cannot 
accept an Orthodox Trinity or a Calvinistic Atonement, yet 
cling to the conviction that Christ is somehow divine. They 
cannot think him simply a man, however richly endowed. 
They find evidence in his life and in his Church, that he sus- 
tained a relation to the Father of Spirits such as no mere 
man ever did sustain. And if I should try to give utterance 
to the question which haunts some of these inquirers at the 
present time, it would be in such form as this: How can I 
believe, consistently, logically, Scripturally, in the Divinity 
of Christ, and yet not believe him to be “very God”? 
Where, in other words, shall the line be drawn between Di- 
vinity and Deity, — yet so as not to ascribe divinity to Christ 
in that inferior sense in which we call every being divine that 
proceeds from God. I know that some are impatient of 
“lines,” and of all exactness. They consider it degrading 
the subject to define it. But should it not be the effort of 
every rational mind to use all language with as much pre- 
cision as the case will allow? Can it be denied that clear- 
ness is better than confusion? And does not the reluctance 
to a more exact statement upon this great theme proceed 
sometimes from a fear of the logical consequences of push- 
ing on the inquiry, or at least from an unjustifiable intel- 
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lectual indolence? It does seem to me a most unworthy 
fear, in the present age of the world, that piety or faith will 
suffer by the most scientific exactness which can be given to 
religious truths. Vagueness may have been once available 
for devotion ; now, the more light, the more love. Now the 
Church of the New Jerusalem does, it seems to me, offer a 
solution of this great problem, which claims at least our 
most careful consideration. It affirms Jesus Christ to be the 
revealed God. Its doctrine is, that God in his interior es- 
sence and nature is unknowable and unapproachable, — no 
proper object of faith or worship; but that when the fulness 
of time had come, it pleased him to be incarnated in a 
human form,—to be born into our world as a man, in 
every respect; — that he could not, conformably to the con- 
ditions of humanity, be at once manifested in all his fulness ; 
but by degrees, as the human became “glorified,” the divine 
shone out more conspicuously, till, by the resurrection and 
ascension, the divine and the human were made entirely one. 
I aim here at the greatest conciseness of statement consist- 
ent with any tolerable clearness ; for pages would not suffice 
to present the doctrine in so full a manner as to answer all 
the objections which at once come up. One only objection 
I wish to anticipate, — or rather let me say that this doctrine 
of the New Church does already anticipate and answer an 
objection made to the strict and proper divinity of Christ; 
namely, that, according to the obvious sense of the New Tes- 
tament, Jesus speaks of the Father as a being distinct from 
himself and superior to himself. The fact is undeniable ; 
the explanation of the New Church is, that the appearance of 
distinctness and subordination arose from the gradual nature 
of the process of “ glorification.” Jesus, while living in this 
world, spoke (sometimes, at least) as though he were not 
God; because the human nature, in which the Divine re- 
vealed itself, was not yet fully assimilated to the Divine, — 
was not yet (if I may so express it) pliant and expressive of 
God. When he said, “ My Father is greater than I,” he 
referred to this uncompleted union. When he said, “ I and 
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my Father are one,” he recognized the unity as complete 
and entire. 

Leaving now this absolutely exhaustless subject, let me 
mention next a still more striking instance of a deficiency 
in the system called Unitarianism, which the New Church 
seems to me to supply. I refer to its absence of any pneu- 
matology. Most Unitarians evidently have no definite 
belief in regard to angels and spirits, — whether clothed in 
flesh or unclothed,— and therefore no positive ideas con- 
cerning the nature of the life after death. What is more 
remarkable, they do not care to have any ; they hold it to be 
only superstition and self-delusion which can pretend to any 
knowledge of the future world. A self-satisfied ignorance 
or unbelief I should not seek to invade; but there can be 
few who are not sometimes visited with longings for a 
clearer insight into the spiritual world, its laws and modes 
of existence. Swedenborg professes to unveil those laws. 
He professes to have “ seen and heard” spirits in that world 
who once were inhabitants of this, and to have had author- 
ity from the Lord to declare what was thus heard and seen. 
Now there is one thing about these revelations which I wish 
to remind you of: that many persons have accepted them 
as substantially true, who were not prepared to admit 
Swedenborg’s full claims as an interpreter of divine things. 
They accepted them because of their wonderful and beauti- 
ful accordance with the known laws and facts of our spir- 
itual nature. What was professedly revealed by authority 
was seen by these persons intuitively; precisely as one who 
goes into a foreign country, and brings home an account of 
it, makes his account credible to us because we find by it 
that human nature is essentially the same there as here. 
The New Church does not in these respects contradict any- 
thing which Unitarians have taught; but it wonderfully 
supplies what they did not pretend to know. If it is still 
asked, “ How do we know that these things are true ?” my an- 
swer would be, “ Read and understand.” The more we read, 
the more shall we be convinced that Swedenborg, for some 
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specific purpose, was permitted to declare things hitherto un- 
known, relating to the spiritual life and the spiritual world. 
I am persuaded that one who should read his writings with- 
out any prejudice or prepossession would be amazed at the 
self-evident character of the knowledge they impart, and 
would feel that where he cannot understand, he must still 
defer to so wonderful a person, of whom we may almost say 
with reverence, “ Come, see a man who told me all things 
that ever I did.” 

Finally, — for I have only space to select here and 
there, — let me adduce one other instance of a deficiency 
in Unitarianism which is supplied by Swedenborg, namely, 
by his doctrine concerning the Scriptures. It will hardly 
be questioned that the tendency of the “ Liberal school,” 
so called, is to a depreciation of the strictly divine au- 
thority of the Bible, or of any part of it. Inspiration 
among most Unitarians has hardly any distinctive and pre- 
eminent meaning, as applied to the sacred volume; and the 
more conservative of the denomination seem to me sadly in 
want of some rational ground on which they can maintain 
themselves against a lapse into extreme naturalism. Be- 
tween Andrews Norton and Theodore Parker I am unable 
to see any radical difference, so far as their views of the 
Scriptures are concerned. They agree with each other, and 
with hundreds, not to say thousands, of the “ Liberal” body, 
in rejecting, almost with scorn, any thought of “ plenary ” 
or verbal inspiration. They therefore take away all that 
could justify us in calling the Bible strictly the Word of 
God. They leave us a book of more or less authentic his- 
tory, poetry, prophecy, and ethics ; but wholly inadequate to 
settle definitely any great questions of theology or religion. 
Far different is the New Church doctrine. It holds that 
those parts of the Bible which are truly God’s word are 
known to be such by having an internal or spiritual sense 
beneath the letter; and that in some places, (particularly in 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis,) this spiritual sense 
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alone is intended to be conveyed, — the account of the crea- 
tion, e. g., not being true in the literal sense, — not intended, 
therefore, to describe the natural creation, but only the 
spiritual. It does not deny that in other places a true his- 
tory and valuable lessons of faith and life are given by the 
literal meaning of the sacred books; but it holds this quite 
subordinate to the deeper sense, which was intended not for 
Jew or Gentile alone, but for all time, — nay, for men in the 
spiritual world too. Swedenborg is indeed the authority for 
taking this view ; but it is claimed that an enlightened rea- 
son also confirms it, and makes it indispensable to a true 
reconciliation of science and faith. I cannot pretend even 
to indicate the course of argument by which this is sus- 
tained. But allow me to quote here from one of the most 
learned, intelligent, and truly liberal men of the New 
Church, Dr. Wilkinson of London, who seems to me, in a 
few words, to have admirably put the case in regard to the 
Biblical critics: “If it be found that Christianity is the 
theory of the world; that the Divine Man is Lord of the 
sciences ; that the Biblical revelation is the truth of truths, 
which opens a Shekinah of light to the later races more 
than to the first; that the Gospel alone can rule the nations 
with a rod of iron;—then the finding of this from age to age 
will sufficiently conserve the text against the stings of the 
Straussian school. The more so, because if their principles 
of criticism first, and faith afterwards, were admitted, the 
result must be atheistic confusion. For if, on account of 
what contradicts our notions of convenience in Scripture, 
the Bible be untrue, then for the same reason nature, being full 
of contradictory essences, tigers and lambs, men and vermin, 
is no work of God; but a single flea is enough to trip over 
the nature-textuary into the abysses of denial. The armor 
of these greatest truths is not, however, so ill-jointed as 
to let in such lances. It demands that the critic shall try 
his criticism by not only accounting for, but ruling, the world. 
If he cannot do these two things, his rack of texts proves as 
good as nothing.” 
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A SERMON BY REV. E. H. SEARS. 


LUKE xv. 18: — I will arise and go to my Father.”’ 


Tuts parable of the Prodigal Son sets forth by striking 
analogies a comprehensive and most attractive theology. It 
does not merely illustrate the nature and conditions of the 
Divine forgiveness, — a subject which comes home with 
painful questionings to every awakened mind. It does more. 
The whole history of our wanderings and returnings is here 
presented at one view. No one of any religious experience 
fails to see that experience here mirrored forth and touching 
a thousand chords of memory. The stages through which 
we pass, as we roam away from God and come home again, 
are all presented with singular distinctness, and in imagery 
ever dear to human affections. It is well that human nature 
and experience can be studied on a page so divinely illu- 
mined. We can understand, with this page before us, why 
our Lord spake in parables, instead of working out a system 
of dogmatic theology. His doctrines cannot now be so 
misunderstood, or so clouded with metaphysics, that we 
may not recover them at once. They live in the language 
of the heart, and in the language of our daily life, and in 
all the imagery of our homes and firesides. Following the 
order of the narrative, we will attempt nothing more than 
such plain exposition as shall evolve the simple truths it 
contains. 

The first period in the prodigal’s history is the time during 
which he lived at home. There and then were stored up in 
his mind the sweet remembrances of childhood, and all the 
hallowed associations of early affection. He tended his 
father’s flocks, and drove them from pasture to pasture, in- 
nocent as the lambkins that gambolled before him over the 
hills) Such was the employment of the children of an 
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Eastern patriarch. The first years passed away pure as the 
naked skies above, and the fields that surrounded the place 
of home were clothed in the peaceful remembrances of that 
early innocence. How fit to represent our condition, ere 
any of our wanderings have begun! How does it corre- 
spond to that first period in every one’s life, which glows far 
back in the domains of memory, when as yet there was no 
conscious and voluntary transgression of the Divine com- 
mand! The child is at home in the Father’s house. I do 
not mean to broach here any theory about human nature. 
I know very well that the seeds of depravity are with us at 
the beginning; but as yet they sleep undeveloped. And 
so we say that the child is at home in the Father’s house ; 
for heaven lies about him, and the faces of good angels look 
through his crystalline innocence. 

Next comes the period of responsibility. “ Give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me.” The period of his 
minority now closes, and he demands and receives his in- 
heritance. This answers entirely to that epoch in man’s 
spiritual life when he comes into full possession of his 
rational and moral powers, and uses them as his own. The 
child grows up and receives an earthly inheritance from his 
parent. We receive a spiritual heritage from the Great 
Parent of all,— these possessions of mind and heart and 
soul, this wealth of reason, affection, and moral power. At 
first the child acts under guardians, and they are responsible 
for his conduct. When manhood dawns, he is free; he acts 
for himself; his possessions are at his own disposal. So it 
is with our moral possessions. Others reason for us, and 
choose and act for us; but when reason and the power of 
choice are fully unfolded, they become ours. They are our 
Father’s portion that falleth to us, our immortal inheritance 
for weal or woe. 

Then the two great and solemn alternatives present them- 
selves. How shall we use the goods that fall to us? How 
anxiously does the parent watch his child, to see how he 
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will use the worldly possessions he has given him! Will he 
put them to good account, and increase them tenfold, or will 
he squander them for his pleasures and amusements? Even 
so is the eye of the Great Parent on the child just coming 
into the free use and possession of his heaven-born faculties. 
Will this wealth of mind and heart, coined from the eternal 
reason and love, be sacredly used and increased, or squan- 
dered and cast ingloriously away ? 

Then comes the period of wrong choosing. There is a 
time when a man begins to sin, and it is when the first con- 
scious and deliberate wrong choice is made ; the first time, 
after the period of full responsibility, when we know the 
right and choose the wrong. This is the first step taken 
away from the Father’s house. Unless we had taken an- 
other and another, we should remember that first step as 
an epoch in our being like that of the first sin which entered 
Paradise. It is when these powers, freshly received from 
the Divine Giver, are employed for selfish ends, and not 
devoted unto Him who gave them. This is wasting our 
substance. It is using this immortal heritage for ignoble 
purposes. The man who uses his powers for God finds that 
they enlarge and brighten in the using. The man who uses 
them merely for his own pleasure and appetite finds that 
they fall away in the using, and are soiled and wasted. 

And how has he wandered now into a far country, and 
what dreary spaces lie between him and the God of his 
innocent years! How. impressively, in the language of 
Scripture analogy, is the state of the blest described as 
being “nearness unto God,’ while that of the lost is de- 
scribed as being away from God, or travelling into a far 
country! The words of the hymn are the language of our 
inward experience : — 


‘* My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul! how near 
At times to faith’s foreseeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear !” 
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But sin is travelling away, where God and heaven are out 
of sight. The truths that dawned on our dreaming child- 
hood fade out, for then God seemed near, and angels were 
with us. Now we are in a far country. And what a coun- 
try !— where there is no God, no Father’s voice, while a 
long tract lies between us and our innocent home. 

Then comes the period of famine, for this far country is a 
land of famine. Yes, there is now famine in our natures, 
for a void is there which none but God can satisfy. A 
nature whose faculties are only used to accomplish narrow 
and worldly aims is starved of its highest good, and sends 
up through the consciousness intimations of its wrongs. 
For there is no want so deep-seated as that of purity and 
peace, and when all without is tranquil, and the earth is 
teeming with abundance, this is that hunger which is un- 
appeased, and which cannot be satisfied by bread alone. It 
is evidence of man’s divine origin, that, sinful and degraded 
as he may become, he is not content with his sin and degra- 
dation; that his higher nature, even then, will assert its pre- 
rogatives, and give him a sense of famine and desolation. 

And then it is — to escape this inward sense of a starved 
and injured and baffled nature —that he has resort to cor- 
rupt and sensual pleasures. A necessity lies upon every 
one, that he become thoroughly spiritual or thoroughly 
carnal; that, if he will not return to his father’s house, he 
wander among the swine-herds and eat of the husks that 
the swine do eat; that, if he will not rise to the com- 
munion of saints and angels, he sink into the lower pleas- 
ures and grovel in the stye of sensuality. Thus did the 
prodigal, though his better nature still claimed its own dur- 
ing the intervals of returning reason. 

At one of these intervals, the Divine narrative says, “he 
came to himself.” How significant is this language! As 
if his true self were that better mind within him, stored with 
the memories of his peaceful and happy home! He came 
to himself! So a man is not himself when he falls into sin. 
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He is beside himself, and he is restored to his true self when 
his better reason prevails and tells him of his divine nativity. 
And now his eye begins to measure back the way of his de- 
parture from his father’s house. In want and wretchedness 
he thinks of what he is and what he was. How instinctively 
do his thoughts wander back to the place of his innocent 
home! The pastoral fields rise on his memory, over which 
he drove the flocks with tinkling bells. He thinks of his 
father’s household, where he felt no wants and had no guilty 
recollections. + 

And now comes that decisive period in the history of 
every prodigal child. Will these tender recollections, these 
sweet voices of the memory, call him home, or will they 
come less often, and grow fainter and fainter, until finally 
they cease altogether. This is that crisis which comes at 
last to every one standing between the opposing forces of 
heaven and hell; false pleasures and gratifications luring 
him one way, and tender voices from within calling him 
another way. Which will he follow? If the latter, the 
strong and holy resolve is taken, the high and awful power 
of volition put forth in its energy: “I will arise and go to 
my father.” 

In the strength of this resolve he rises and goes. He 
travels back the dreary path of his wanderings, till the 
scenes of his innocent days are given back to his sight, 
the flocks in the pastures and the fields of waving corn, 
and, far beyond, his father’s house reposing in a sunshine 
made softer both by distance and the magic of memory. 
He begins to muse with himself how he shall meet his 
wronged and offended father. But his father sees him a 
great way off, as he comes slowly up the hill. His father 
goes forth to meet him, his countenance lowering with 
anger. And he says to him: “I must have some satisfac- 
tion for my despised and violated authority. No repentance 
of yours can ever atone for all this. Unless thine elder and 
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innocent brother will stand forth and receive upon his head 
the punishment due to thee, I forbid thee ever to tread these 
happy fields again.” And the elder brother comes forth on 
that pastoral scene, and the father’s arm is lifted over him 
in wrath.— But what gloss is this? And what hideous 
spectacle ere comes in to mar the beauty of this pastoral 
scene? Go back and read again. The father sees him 
afar off, and he knows the step of his son. He does not 
wait till he comes up, but runs quick over the fields to meet 
him, and falls upon hig neck to embrace and kiss his child! 
And the child, amid the memorials of his innocent years, 
weeps away his guilt in his father’s embrace. He conceals 
nothing, but lays open his whole soul to that all-expiating > 
love: “I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.” And his father 
said, — not something about satisfaction, but — “ Bring 
forth the best robe and put it on him, and put rings on his 
hands, and shoes on his feet, for this my son was dead and 
is alive again, was lost and is found.” 


There are several terms quite current in the language 
of the religious world, which become technical or which 
pass into the provincialisms of sect, but which in this 
heaven-drawn picture of religious experience may be re- 
stored to their fresh and primitive meaning. Notwith- 
standing all the evils of the fall and our hereditary ten- 
dencies to sin, — and they are strong enough, — we yet learn 
from this map of human recessions and returnings that our 
first state is one of nearness to God; that in the period 
anterior to that of voluntary transgression we dwell with 
the Father. In that first period God is working within us 
when we know it not; and what impressions are made on 
the young heart afterwards to be revived in their freshness, — 
what states of innocence are induced upon us, which even 
after we have wandered away from God shall come out, 
painted on the canvas of the soul, and make us sigh for 
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something lost, and resolve to win it again! Of this first 
period it is not only poetically but religiously true, — 
“ O tender germ, and full of heaven ! 
Not in the twilight stars on high, 
Not in moist flowers of even, 
See we our God so nigh.” 


So that we do not start on life’s journey from the city of 
Destruction, but from the city of God, and the memory of 
what we experienced before our departure out of it pleads 
with us persuasively, and perhaps wins us back again. 
Hence you find that those who become the most genuine 
Christians, that is, who become truly childlike again, are 
those in whom these states of innocence are revived, and 
who are called back to God by voices from the long past 
coming over the desert of years as from some pre-existent 
world of sunshine and peace. Those who become religious 
without these revived states and memories, who make all 
the past black and depraved, and infancy itself smitten with 
the curse of God, never become children again. They are 
bigoted men, morose and hard-featured, breathing the hot 
airs of noon, and never coming bacix again into the golden 
atmosphere of pastoral fields. 

When the prodigal wandered away from God into a far 
country, we have seen his condition described as one of fam- 
ine and want. Now this period answers precisely to that 
which we call repentance, — that sorrow and wretchedness 
of a sinful state which precedes conversion. That sorrow 
which we call repentance is not sorrow on account of the 
consequences of sin, but on account of the sinful state itself. 
It is the afflicting experience of the wretchedness of mere 
selfish gratifications, whence come longings and sighings 
after purity and holiness and rest with God. Then comes 
the holy resolve, ‘I will arise and go to my Father.” This 
is conversion, for that means turning and changing our 
course ; and here we see it is the point where the prodigal 
turned back towards his father’s house. And he arose and 
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proceeded on his way. This, translated from the language 
of allegory to that of inward experience, is spiritual progress. 
Religious progress is spiritual travelling, and to know 
whether or not you are making that progress, you are to 
ask whether you are drawing nearer to God by passing 
into the state of infantile simplicity and innocence. We 
are making no true progress unless we are nearing the 
fields of childhood, or, in other words, becoming childlike. 
There the Father comes forth and meets the prodigal with 
a kiss of love. This is forgiveness, or reconciliation. You 
have its nature and conditions here set forth better than 
whole tomes of theology could describe it. Put into this 
narrative form, whole tomes of theology cannot obscure it. 
It is God and man meeting together again. Sinful man, 
through repentance and conversion, comes into the childlike 
state, — that of self-surrender ; and there, and there alone, he 
meets the Father again, and leans on the bosom of his love. 
This is forgiveness, reconciliation, atonement, and this is the 
only mode of obtaining it. Then the prodigal is clothed in 
new apparel. This is the new morality of the sinner brought 
back to God. It is not an inward experience alone, but 
the most pure and perfect of Christian practice, — when 
the subjective states, repentance, conversion, spiritual pro- 
gress, forgiveness, have their last manifestation in the most 
external life, which clothes the Christian’s mind like an 
angel’s robe. “I put on righteousness, and it clothed me, 
and justice was my robe and diadem.” Last of all, the 
feasting, the music, and the dancing, —by which the joys 
and satisfactions of living with God are put in contrast 
with a life of sin;—living with God, and feeding on 
heavenly viands, with living away from God in that far 
country, and eating the food of swine. Let those who 
think that religion takes away their pleasures compare the 
prodigal now returned, clothed in the best robe and sitting 
amid festal splendors, with the prodigal starving among 
the swine-herds, and they will see how Christ contrasts the 
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joys of the religious experience with the dreary pleasures 
of sin. 

You have now, I think, the whole experience of man 
wandering and returning traced before you as upon a map, 
a pilgrim’s progress written by a Divine hand. The state of 
infancy, or the starting-point of our pilgrimage, — the de- 
parture away from God,— the repentance,—the conver- 
sion, — the spiritual progression that follows, — the atone- 
ment, or God and man meeting again, — the new outward 
life, and the joys of the new experience at home with God 
again; —here is an all-comprehending and _ all-sufficing 
theology. Here are the truths that hang in silvery clusters 
on the thread of this divinely-written narrative. Are there 
none of you who are yet in that land of want and famine, 
and who have never put forth decisively the awful power of 
volition in that high resolve, “I will arise and go to my 
Father”? And are there no voices that call thee back ; no 
remembered tones of a Father’s spirit that has been grieved 
away; no remorse for perverted and wasted powers; no 
fading ideals of purity and innocence that make thee sigh 
for peace with God; no images that throng down from the 
hills of life’s morning-land, and make thee long to be an 
innocent child again in thy Father’s home,—like the man 
who, reposing on the field of strife during the truce of battle, 
went back in his visions to the scenes of pastoral innocence 
and peace ? 

“T flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march when my bosom was young, 


I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung.” 
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THE BIPASCHAL THEORY IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Durine a course of more than twelve years of service as 
teacher of a Sunday-school Bible-class, I was often lec to 
remark, that if we considered Jesus in his human form to 
have been governed by all physical laws, “like as we are,” 
then, viewing him in all his journeyings, discourses, and 
deeds through the medium of the Bipaschal theory, he was 
the most overtasked of mortals. On mentioning my diffi- 
culty to our pastor, he seemed to think my objection of 
little force, because Carpenter’s Dissertations had long since 
settled the point, and the Divinity School at Cambridge 
yielded obedience to Carpenter’s authority; nevertheless, 
having greater geographical aids than were at Carpenter’s 
command when he wrote his “ Dissertations,” I determined 
to set out with my class, and travel in the known footsteps 
of Jesus from Nazareth, whence he departed in the middle 
of January, in the year 29, to be baptized of John, January 
20 of the same year, till we should arrive with him on 
Calvary, the 7th of April in the year 30. For our general 
guide in the succession of events we took Carpenter’s 
Harmony, and for distances we used Dr. Robinson’s Maps 
of Palestine. 

Thus prepared, we left Nazareth for the scene of baptism, 
near Jericho, thence we went into the desert, then to West 
Bethsaida, to Cana, and to Capernaum. Thence we went 
to the first Passover, March 19, visited the hill country, 
went to Sychar, and continued on to Cana. Again we 
turned southward to Jerusalem, to the Feast of Pente- 
cost, May 8, and then passed through Samaria to Nazareth. 
After spending several months in and about Capernaum, 
during the hot season and harvest time, we departed for 
Jerusalem to the Feast of the Tabernacles, September 13. 
We then returned to Capernaum, and after making our first 
circuit of Galilee, and hearing the Sermon on the Mount, 
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we again arrived at Capernaum. We next went with Jesus 
to Nain, thence to Magdala, and crossed the Sea of Galilee 
to Gadara. Recrossing to Capernaum, we set off on the 
second circuit of Galilee, and returned to Nain, where we 
paused, while he sent out the Twelve through Galilee, and 
the Seventy through the Perea. In their absence, we visited 
with him Mary and Martha at Bethany, and returned to 
Galilee. Again we went to Jerusalem to the Feast of the 
Dedication, November 26, and then retired to Bethabara. 
We next attended him to the raising of Lazarus at Bethany, 
and then stayed several weeks at Ephraim. Returning to 
Capernaum, we thence proceeded to Nazareth. We then 
journeyed round the north of the Sea of Galilee to East 
Bethsaida, and saw the five thousand fed. Thence recross- 
ing to Magdala and Capernaum, we set out on the third 
circuit of Galilee; and as Herod was then at Tiberias, we 
kept far to the north, round Lake Huleh or Merom, and 
came down to the neighborhood of East Bethsaida, and saw 
the four thousand fed. 

Thence we passed northward toward Cesarea Philippi, 
and spent the night on the Mount of the Transfiguration. 
We then returned to Capernaum, and starting thence, 
we kept well to the west, to avoid Tiberias, and entered 
into Samaria; but being repulsed, we turned eastward to 
Scythopolis, crossed into the Pera, and continuing on to 
Bethabara, we recrossed the Jordan, passed through Jericho, 
and reached Zaccheus’s house on Friday afternoon of the 
31st of March, in the year 30. After spending the Sabbath 
there, we arrived at Bethany on Saturday evening, trium- 
phantly entered Jerusalem April 2d, and, passing to and fro 
between Jerusalem and Bethany till Thursday, we followed 
him finally to his crucifixion, on Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. 


Now the sites of some of these places are unknown, and 
those of many others are doubtful, and in such instances we 
have taken the probable sites. The relative distances, as 
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given by different authorities, differ so much as to afford but 
little foundation for a reliable calculation. In most cases, 
therefore, we have taken air-lines, and (as the roads of Pales- 
tine are very tortuous, being mere camel-paths) if we add 
one third to the air-line distance, we shall have an amount 
sufficiently exact for our rough calculation; for it must be 
distinctly understood, that we pretend to no mathematical 
precision in these data, but simply offer them as a rude ap- 
proximation to a fact, which may give to those who possess 
greater Biblical and geographical lore, and more leisure for 
research than we are favored with, a new view-point from 
which to test the Bipaschal theory. It must also be remem- 
bered, that a vast amount of travel and unrecorded deeds 
may be concealed in the phrases, “ He went into all the vil- 
lages round about,” —“ into all the regions round about,” — 
“ He went about doing good,” &c.; all of which we have 
excluded, as beyond the reach of our “ air-line.” 

The sum of this travel, thus rudely sketched, is about 
1,895 miles, by air-line measurement; if one third of this 
sum be added to it, as an allowance for winding roads, we 
have 2,526. 

During the period of 447 days, included between the 15th 
of January, A.D. 29, and the 7th of April, A.D. 30, Jesus 
did not travel on 328 days. Only 119 days then are left, 
during which Jesus walked 2,526 miles, or at the rate of over 
21 miles a day. This is very nearly the average of horse or 
camel travel per day in the East. 

In the journeyings and teachings and visits of Jesus, we 
see not the slightest evidence of hurry or want of time, and 
no mention is made of his riding during his ministry, ex- 
cept in the solitary instance of his triumphant entrance into 
Jerusalem, and that instance was a ride of but two anda 
half miles. His means of passing from place to place seem 
to have been those of an ordinary mortal pedestrian, up to 
the period of his resurrection. 

This rate of travel does not seem to trouble Carpenter, 
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for on the 25th page of his Harmony he makes Jesus 
travel at the rate of 18 miles a day, during five successive 
days; and on the 53d page of his “ Structure of the First 
Three Gospels,” he intimates that everything which Jesus 
did might have been done while travelling at that speed. 
Perhaps it might ; but we question whether any being using 
merely mortal powers (and we see no exertion of super- 
natural powers in any movement of mere travel previously 
to the resurrection) could have so travelled and taught and 
worked. We see no great force in the objection to all 
theories, excepting that of the Bipaschal, that the four great 
feasts are each mentioned but once. Because an event has 
not been recorded, it does not follow that it never took 
place. Once it is related that Jesus went up alone and in 
secret to a Feast of the Tabernacles. Again, when the 
Twelve were making a circuit of Galilee, and the Seventy 
were to do a similar work in the Persea, Jesus made a jour- 
ney alone to Bethany. May not there have been other visits 
wholly unrecorded? Many intimations are given, that but 
a small part of the acts of Jesus is recorded, without calling 
to our aid the questioned text from John, that, if ald had 
been recorded, the world could not have contained them. 
Be this as it may, our simple point is this: Is the Bipaschal 
theory tenable, upon the supposition that Jesus worked 
about 119 days, while travelling at the rate of 21 miles a 
day ? 


LITTLE CLARA. 


Lirtie Ciara came to us when almost a baby, and there 
was so much, both in her history and her nature, to appeal to 
our hearts, that she soon became as one of our own children. 
We meant to treat her as we would our other little ones, 
and exercise what people call “a strict impartiality.” A 
resolve very easy to take! but we very soon found that she 
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was so unlike any of our others, that it was vain to think of 
subjecting her to the same discipline. Sometimes she was 
all fire and passion, sometimes all penitence and docility ; 
intractable as a young catamount, or mild and gentle as a 
lamb. A line of ancestry unlike each other as could well 
be imagined had sent down their streams of being, and they 
had met and got strangely mixed up in our poor little 
Clara. 

I studied her day and night. It takes longer to under- 
stand another person’s child than your own, for the two 
natures do not ray into each other so perfectly. Deep, rich 
veins soon discovered themselves in the child’s being. I 
watched, in silence, their spontaneous evolution. I had 
given her the first lessons of the Catechism, such as that 
God made all things, the sun, the moon, and the stars. She 
hated work herself, and her first remark, made evidently in 
entire sincerity, was, “I am very sorry God has so much to 
do.” But a few evenings afterward she stood at the west 
window, with her forehead against the pane, watching the 
changing glories of the sky as they shaded off into twilight. 
By and by the first star faintly twinkled, like a diamond 
point, and she sprang to me with a bound that shook her 
bright curls over her face, “Come, Aunty, quick! God 
has just begun to make the stars!” The child had got the 
notion that God made a new set of them every night, and 
then put them away. After all, I thought she was right, 
and that she had got quite as near as the philosophers to 
the truth that God is always creating. This love of beauty 
became a passion. She would almost bound out of the car- 
riage, shouting, “ Anemones! anemones!” as they whirled 
by us on the wayside. And then there was another trait 
that needed all our watch and tenderness. There were sen- 
sibilities in the child liable to be wrung to torture by tales 
of suffering or the tragic of any kind. Clever people would 
lend her books that made her miserable for days. A kind 
neighbor, with the best intentions, used to lend her tracts, 
hoping to be a means of the child’s conversion, or at leant 
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of breaking up her fiery temper and iron will. I did not 
read them over, as I should, though I knew that death-bed 
scenes were a sort of machinery which those tracts employed 
for this purpose. There is room for an honest difference of 
opinion on this subject, but I know that our good neighbor 
would not have dealt thus with poor Clara if she had under- 
stood her nature. 

We had been sitting around the table, the children with 
their books, until bedtime. When I put little Clara into 
her trundle, there was a quiver of the lip and an anguish of 
countenance, such as I never saw in a child’s face before. 

“ What ails my darling?” 

“ Nothing, Aunty, but I must die.” 

“ We must all die, my child. Now say your little 
prayer.” 

“T can’t. Won't you ask God to excuse me?” 

“O, if you don’t feel like it, you needn’t. Go to sleep, 
now, be a good child, and be happy.” 

I kissed her and left her, supposing she would drop to 
sleep. I left open the chamber door. I had hardly reached 
the sitting-room when a cry broke from the chamber which 
thrilled me through. 

“I’ve got to die! I’ve got to die!” 

I went up and soothed her, but it only subsided into sobs. 
I took up the tract she had been reading. It was a descrip- 
tion of a wicked and disobedient girl, who died early, and 
was (perhaps) hopefully converted at the last hour. Some 
would have thought this impression healthful and right, and 
to be followed up in the same line. I did not think so. Of 
all things, I had avoided frightening my children about 
death, and I would not’ now begin with poor, sensitive 
Clara. I took her by the hand, and told her the following 
stories : — 

“You know our good friend, Aunt Mary Hartwell, who 
lives up the street. She has just returned from the burial 
of her little niece, Josephine, and she told me all about her 
death. Josephine was a good girl, though by no means per- 
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fect. She lost her mother four or five years ago, just as you 
did yours, and had to get along without her. But poor 
Josephine sickened, and they knew she must leave this 
world. ‘ You are not afraid to die, are you?’ said her 
aunt. ‘I do not think I should be, said Josephine, ‘if I 
could put my hand in mother’s and be led along.” Some 
hours after this she breathed her last. 'They composed her 
features and were looking on the lifeless form. Presently 
the features lighted up again, yea, kindled into an angelic 
beauty, the eyes opened and brightened as never before, and 
she exclaimed, ‘I see my mother! I see my mother!’ and 
then she sank away again to the last sleep.” 

“ Did she see her mother?” asked Clara, wiping her tears. 

“JT give you the facts, my dear, exactly as I had them 
from Aunt Hartwell.” 

I knew this was all true, and avoided mixing up any the- 
ories with it, thinking that the child would probably do that 
better than I should. Then I told her the following, which 
I remembered reading some time before in an old number 
of the New Jerusalem Magazine : — 

“ There was a mother watching over her baby, sick of a 
dangerous disease. It was midnight, she was exhausted 
and sank back in her chair and slept, or thought she did. 
And then she saw two women, white-robed, with goodness 
in their features come and take up the child and carry it 
away. As they left, one of the women waved her hand to- 
wards the mother as saying, ‘ Don’t be troubled ; we ’ll take 
the best care of your baby,’ — at which the mother suddenly 
started up and looked into the cradle. A little corpse was 
there, but her baby was gone.” 

“ Why, that’s the picture that hangs up in the parlor,” 
said Clara, forgetting her sorrow. 

“ Something like it, my darling, but not the same. In the 
picture there is only one angel, and he has wings. The 
good angel-women had no wings, and there were two of 
them.” 

“ Was that all real?” said Clara, her face brightening up. 
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“ It sets forth the greatest realities, child; for you remem- 
ber the text on which these stories, after all, are but a feeble 
comment, ‘ Take heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones, for I say unto you that their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father who is heaven.’ ” 

Iwas not mistaken in the influence which these better 
views of death had upon the dear child. She went quietly 
to sleep, but she did not forget what I told her, and I do 
believe it sank down into her fiery nature like a balm out 
of Gilead. It is a terrible thing to frighten children even to 
make them good, and especially such children. A careless 
word, or a book carelessly thrown in their way, may cause 
them an anguish we little dream of, and even bring a death- 
shadow over their existence. Study their natures and sus- 
ceptibilities, and lead them by what is simply true and best 
adapted to their state. 

Aunt Lizzie. 





SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
BY NETTIE. 


A LITTLE child, with eyelids closed 
As if in slumber she reposed 
And sweetly took her rest, 
Lay, with white rose-buds round her head, 
A coffin for her cradle bed, — 
Hands folded on her breast. 


Beside the dead, another child 

Stood gazing wonderingly, and smiled, 
Then kissed the sleeper’s brow. 

She started back! it was so cold, 

But smiling still, said, “ Mamma told 
She be an angel now.” 


And then, with simple faith, the child 

(Who while three summers’ suns had smiled 
In childhood’s path had trod) 

Again more fondly kissed the dead, 

And soft, and low, and trusting, said, 
“ Please give my love to Gov.” 


29* 
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MRS. HUNKER. 


WE had the honor not long since of being introduced to this dis- 
tinguished lady ; and as we travelled in her company some hundreds 
of miles, we made considerable progress in our acquaintance with her. 
Our introduction to her was on this wise. We were travelling through 
a most beautiful region, where the eye was feasted on the glories of 
wheat-fields, woods, thriving villages, and prairies, that only dissolved 
from the view on the far distant horizon. Any one who has tried 
the experiment may have discovered that to breathe one’s breath over 
half a dozen times is not edifying ; much less to breathe over the air 
which tobacco-eaters and whiskey-drinkers have extracted the oxygen 
from, and supplied in the place thereof with their own nitrogen and 
carbonic acid gas. We had got by a car window, and established a 
small but most delicious communication between our lungs and out- 
doors, and were getting cured of the awful sickness that had come 
over us, and enjoying to the full the shifting scenery that whirled by 
us. The cars stop. 

Enter Mrs. H. She has a commanding air, and walks a queen, 
followed by her niece, Celestia Matilda. “ Will you have the 
kindness, sir, to let us have this seat. I would like to sit with my 
friend ?” 

Mrs. H. and Celestia Matilda take the vacated seat. Mrs. H. 
reverses the next seat and lays her shawl upon one end, and 
Celestia Matilda puts her satchel upon the other. The window is 
shut down close. Both ladies put their feet on the edge of the seat 
opposite, and go to reading the Atlantic, and something else, which 
might have been the Young Lady’s Guide to True Felicity, or the 
Star-Spangled Bride, done in paper covers. 

We looked round despairingly, as every window in the car was 
now tenanted, and communication with out-doors was cut off. We 
squeezed in, however, beside a gentleman from the Emerald Isle. 
Patrick was effluent of tobacco-juice, whiskey-fumes, and such like, 
and was in very communicative mood. He wanted to know “ what 
coontree we had come to?” and “what was the name of the place 
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outside of it?” and other little interesting items of the sort, which 
such gentlemen in search of useful knowledge are anxious to get. 
We satisfied his thirsting mind as politely as we could, and relapsed 
into a study of our neighbors, the new-comers, who sat directly be- 
fore us. 

The cars stop again. The conductor puts his benevolent face 
through the open door. By the way, conductors are the most accom- 
plished gentlemen one meets with. They must be carefully selected, 
or else there must be something in their vocation — which is to pro- 
mote peoples’ comfort — to improve the manners and the heart. 

“ Passengers for Washington change cars!” 

There was a general scramble, during which Mrs. H. and Celes- 
tia Matilda disappeared in the crowd. I hate a crowd. The idea 
of being mixed up among hoops, or squeezed between a fat man 
and the door, is repulsive; so I waited and went on leisurely, fol- 
lowing the human wake into the waiting car. Alas for the dangers 
of delay! Every seat was occupied. Mrs. H. was there, and 
Celestia Matilda was there. Mrs. H., however, was not now “ sit- 
ting with her friend.” She was filling a whole seat, keeping close 
to the aisle, and with large and expansive capabilities spreading 
her skirts clean to the other end. Celestia Matilda had not quite so 
much power of enlargement, but she contrived, nevertheless, to ex- 
tend over a whole seat the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. With her 
shawl and satchel and the Young Lady’s Guide to True Felicity, as 
substitutes and vicegerents, she filled up that part of the seat over 
which she was not able in propria persona to expand. Three gen- 
tlemen were standing in the aisle, — myself among them, — all three 
of us decent-looking and well-behaved, except that, being jerked 
forward at the rate of thirty miles an hour, we reeled to and fro, 


and I presume were regarded by Mrs. H. and Celestia Matilda as — 


men of unsteady habits, who were to be kept at a distance. Any 
way they ignored us. The new conductor came along, and I was 
encouraged by the suavity of his benevolent face. 

“ Tickets, gentlemen ! ” 

As I lurched against him in producing mine, I pointed out to him 
the new application of squatter sovereignty, and suggested the in- 
quiry, whether the Young Lady’s Guide to True Felicity had paid 
for its seat. He looked blank a moment, but passed on in silence, 
evidently wanting to say, “I would help you if I could, gentlemen, 


ne oe 
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but this is a hopeless case.” Thirty-eight miles of standing martyr- 
dom, and then we parted with Mrs. H. and Celestia Matilda, 
and the Young Lady’s Guide to True Felicity, perhaps for ever, 
though, alas! we fear not. Ss. 


SPONTANEOUS SPIRITUALISM.—MR. OWEN’S BOOK. 


Ir is claimed that there are from three to four millions of believers 
in the “ manifestations” called Spiritualism. We have read some 
thousands of pages of its literature, and, with rare exceptions, it sets 
with strong current down into the dreary ocean of Pantheism. 

But there are two kinds of manifestations. There are those which 
are invoked and sought after as legitimate means of intercourse be- 
tween the natural world and the spiritual. This is the modern necro- 
mancy, and its results, we think, must be uniform with the necroman- 
cies of all climes and ages. Whoever seeks the guidance of spirits 
must find such as are congenial with his present state of mind, or at 
least are down on the level where he stands. Good angels do not 
accept of such open guidance, nor come at our call for it. They do 
not seek to move us through our feeble and timid senses ; but the in- 
fluence from their sphere is through the conscience, the reason, and 
the heart, building us up within through the strength and illumina- 
tion of our own rational powers, just in the degree that we obey the 
Divine commandments. And within all other healthful influence is 
the Lord and his Word, drawing us upward ever into higher realms 
of truth and goodness, through self-denials and renunciations ; while 
necromancy can approach us on the side of our lust, our pride, and 
our fear, and flood us with infernal sorceries and delusions. 

But there is another kind of spiritualism, — that which comes un- 
sought and in the Providence of God, and whose facts must be 
accepted, and, like all other facts, arranged under the laws of the 
universe. This has always been in the world, and been acknowl- 
edged more or less as among the recognized means of the Divine 
operations. It includes the phenomena which occur on the border 
between the spiritual world and the natural, and where the continual 
action of the former upon the latter sometimes comes into sight. 

This is the class of facts treated of in Mr. Owen’s late work, 
“ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World.” Mr. Owen selects 
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only such facts as must be received according to the rigid rules of 
historical evidence, ruling out, with a lawyer’s scrutiny, all others 
which may be the result of human credulity or imagination. Reject 
these well-attested facts, he argues, and history has no longer any 
foundation as a science. You do not know that St. Paul ever lived, 
or that Warren fell at Bunker Hill. Receive them, and they are 
important contributions both to psychological and theological science. 

It is curious to observe that more than one half of the intelligent 
people you meet with are believers in this class of spirit-phenomena, 
and will tell you of something within their personal knowledge and 
experience that confirms it, though they generally put it in a paren- 
thesis, as of something not to be spoken of, lest they should incur the 
imputation of being credulous. Sir Walter Scott wrote his History 
of Demonology and Witchcraft, putting on bravely the air of incre- 
dulity, suggesting explanations by natural laws, and leaving on the 
discerning reader the impression that he did not believe his own ex- 
planations. 

Mr. Owen has been converted by these phenomena to a belief in 
the immortality of the soul, and to certain views of the life after 
death. He thinks they establish the doctrine held by the primitive 
Church, and now held by the New Church, that the first state after 
death is neither heaven nor hell, but very much like the present 
state, where good and evil still mingle together. But his facts are 
too few to form the basis of a pneumatology. They are only sug- 
gestive and confirmatory of other evidence. But they alarm the 
theologians, and lead them to reflect, that, while they are busy with 
their speculations, these themes may be taken out of their hands and 
settled by the inductive method before they are aware of it. Mr. 
Owen treats his facts in a philosophical spirit, avoiding the extremes 
of credulity and dogged Sadduceeism. We condense a single one of 
his narratives. It comes not under the department of Spiritualism, 
but of psychological laws. It is one of a great number on which Mr. 
Owen bases his inductions. Our readers can judge from it the drift of 
a book which is having a large circulation, and the kind of evidence 
through which some who reject revelation come, nevertheless, to the 
belief of a Providence and a spiritual world. Better, so we should 
say, than not to believe at all; but where is the regenerating power, 
without the central fact of the Divine incarnation in the living Christ ? 
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And how can people who accept such facts as these reject those of 
the New Testament ? 8. 


THE RESCUE. 


Mr. Robert Bruce, of Scotch descent, was in 1828 first mate on 
a barque trading between Liverpool and St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
After being five or six weeks at sea, he sees a man in the captain’s 
cabin writing on a slate. “He approaches him, and is amazed to find 
on the ship a total stranger, looking at him with fixed gaze and in 
grave silence. He rushes alarmed upon deck. 

“Why, Mr. Bruce, what in the world is the matter with you?” 
asked the captain. : 

“The matter, sir! Who is that at your desk?” 

“No one that I know of.” 

Bruce protests that he saw a stranger there in the plainest day- 
light. The captain and Bruce go down together into the cabin, but 
the man has disappeared. The whole ship is searched, but the 
stranger cannot be found. 

“T told you, Mr. Bruce, you had been dreaming.” 

“It’s very well to say so, sir; but if I didn’t see that man writing 
on your slate, may I never see my home and family again.” 

“QO, writing on a slate. Then it must be there still.” And the 
captain took it up. 

“ Sure enough !— Sreer To THE Nor’ WEsT.” 

They tacked and steered to the northwest, to see what would come 
of it, and in three hours came to a ship wrecked and frozen to the 
ice, and the crew perishing. 

They rescue the sufferers, and as the third boat is coming up with 
them, the mate, Mr. Bruce, catching the glimpse of a man’s face in it, 
starts back in consternation. 

“There’s the man, captain, I saw writing at your desk. I could 
swear to it in a court of justice.” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Bruce, this gets more and more singular. 
Let’s go and see this man.” 

After some preliminary conversation, they ask him to write a few 
words on the slate. They handed him the slate with the blank side 
up. 

“ Suppose you write, ‘ Steer to the Nor’west.’” 
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The stranger complies, and the captain takes the slate, steps aside, 
and reverses it. 

“Ts that your handwriting ?” 

“ Of course, — you saw me write it.” 

“ And this?” turning the other side. 

“ What is the meaning of this? I only wrote one of these. Who 
wrote the other?” 

“That’s more than I can tell you. My mate tells me that you 
wrote it, sitting at my desk, at noon to-day. 

The captain of the wreck and the mysterious man exchange know- 
ing glances. 

“ This whole thing,” rejoined finally the captain of the wreck, “ is 
most mysterious and extraordinary, and I had intended to speak to 
you about it as soon as we got a little quiet. This gentleman,” point- 
ing to the other man, “ being much exhausted, fell into a heavy sleep, 
or what seemed such, some time before noon. After an hour or two 

‘he woke, and said to me, ‘ Captain, we shall be relieved this very day.’ 
When I asked him what reason he had for saying so, he replied that 
he had dreamed that he was on board a barque, and that she was com- 
ing to our rescue. He described her appearance and rig, and to our 
utter astonishment, when your vessel hove in sight, she corresponded 
exactly to his description of her.” 

“Tt is very strange,” added the man. “ Everything here on board 
seems to me quite familiar. Yet I am very sure I never was in your 
vessel before.” 

They come very naturally to the conclusion that Providence had 
interposed to save them from a hopeless fate, and look upon the event 
with religious gratitude and awe. 

“The above,” Mr. Owen adds, “was communicated to me by Cap- 
tain J. S. Clarke, who allowed me to use his name, who had it from 
Bruce himself, ‘as truthful and straightforward a man, says Captain 
Clarke, ‘as ever I met in all my life. I’d stake my life upon it that 
he told me no lie.’” 


THE CHILD OF JAMES MELVILLE. 
Born July 9, 1586. Died about January, 1588. 

OnE time my soul was pierced as with a sword, 

Contending still with men untaught and wild, 


When He who to the prophet lent his gourd 
Gave me the solace of a pleasant child. 
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A summer gift my precious flower was given; 
A very summer fragrance was its life ; 

Its clear eyes soothed me as the blue of heaven, 
When home I turned, a weary man of strife. 


With unformed laughter musically sweet, 
How soon the wakening babe would meet my kiss! 
With outstretched arms its care-wrought father greet : 
O, in the desert what a spring was this! 


A few short months it blossomed near my heart; 
A few short months, — else toilsome all and sad ; 
But that home solace nerved me for my part, 
And of the babe I was exceeding glad. 


Alas! my pretty bud scarce formed was dying, — 
The prophet’s gourd, it withered in a night, — 
And He who gave me all, my heart’s pulse trying, 

Took gently home the child of my delight. 


Not rudely called, not suddenly it perished, 
But gradually faded from our love away ! 

As if still, secret dews, its life that cherished, 
Were drop by drop withheld, and day by day! 


My blessed Master saved me from repining, 
So tenderly he sued me for his own; 

So beautiful he made my babe’s declining, 
Its dying blessed me as its birth had done ! 


And daily to my board, at noon and even, 
Our fading flower I bade his mother bring, 
That we might commune of our rest in heaven, 
Gazing the while on death without its sting. 


And of the ransom for that baby paid, 
So very sweet at times our converse seemed, 
That the sure truth of grief a gladness made, — 
Our little lamb by God’s own Lamb redeemed ! 


There were two milk-white doves my wife had nourished ; 
And I too loved, erewhile, at times to stand, 

Marking how each the other fondly cherished, 
And fed them from my baby’s dimpled hand. 
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So tame they grew that, to his table flying, 
Full oft they cooed him to his noontide rest ; 

And, to the murmurs of his sleep replying, 
Crept gently in and nestled in his breast. 


’T was a fair sight, — the snow-pale infant sleeping, 
So fondly guardianed by those creatures mild, 

Watch o’er his closed eyes their bright eyes keeping : 
Wondrous the love betwixt the birds and child! 


Still, as he sickened, seemed the doves too dwining, 
Forsook their food, and loathed their pretty play ; 
And on the day he died, with sad note pining, 
One gentle bird would not be frayed away. 


His mother found it, when she rose sad-hearted, 
At early dawn, with sense of nearing ill ; 
And when, at last, the little spirit parted, 
The dove died too, as if of its heart’s chill! 


The other flew to meet my sad home-riding, 
As with a human sorrow in its coo; 

To my dead child and its dead mate then guiding, 
Most pitifully plained, and parted too! 


’T was my first “ hansel” * and “ propine” ¢ to Heaven ; 
And as I laid my darling ‘neath the sod — 
Precious His comforts — once an infant given, 
And offered with two turtle-doves to God! 
Mrs. A. Stuart MENTEATH. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to inform our readers, as a friend inti- 
mates we might well have done before, that the very interesting 
paper upon La Seur Rosalie, to which we called attention in our 
last number, was copied into “ The Living Age” from “ The English- 
man’s Journal.” A periodical which has supplied so interesting a 
memoir certainly deserves to be well known on both sides of the 
water, amongst the women and the men too of America, as well as of 





* Present. t Earnest, pledge. 
VOL. XXIII, 30 
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England. We find amongst the list of famous women, whose stories 
are told in this periodical, the name of Rachel, and cannot help ask- 
ing, Why write of her? Why not keep silence about her, if we 
must apply the rule, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” ? 
Whilst we have upon our minds the duties and opportunities of 
women, we are moved to set down the accompanying record of 
. Church doings in the olden time. “ Women’s Rights” have been 
understood, it seems, before our day. Would n’t it be well to restore 
the ancient custom alluded to in what we are about to quote? Cer- 
tainly the outside attendance at conventions and the like is very 
largely from (shall we say?) the more religious sex. 


“WOMEN PRESENT AT THE GREAT COUNCIL OF BECANCELD, A.D. 694. 


“A great council (for so it is titled) was held at Becanceld (supposed to 
be Beckenham in Kent) by Withred, king of Kent, and Bertuald, Arch- 
bishop of Britain, so called therein (understand him of Canterbury), 
wherein many things were concluded in favor of the Church. Five Kent- 
ish abbesses, namely, Mildred, Ethelred, Ate, Wilnolde, and Hereswide, 
were not only present, but subscribed their names and crosses to the con- 
stitutions concluded therein. And we may observe, that their subscriptions 
are not only placed before and above all presbyters, but also above Botred, 
a bishop (but of what diocess not specified), present in this great council. 
It seems it was the courtesy of England to allow the upper hand to the 
weaker sex, as in their sitting, so in their subscriptions.” 


This record is taken from “The Church History of Britain, from 
the Birth of Jesus Christ until the Year 1648, endeavored by 
Thomas Fuller, D. D., Prebendary of Sarum,” and if our readers 
find time to read any save muslin-covered books, we most heartily 
commend to them the work of one whose genius enabled him to illu- 
mine the driest details, and who had enough homely common sense 
to redeem a legion of pedants. E. 


SEWING MACHINES AND SEWING WOMEN. 


We are glad to learn from the report of the Needlewoman’s 
Friend Society in this city, that sewing machines have not seriously 
" interfered with the occupations and the receipts of those who live by 
their needles. We are not sure that it will not prove to be the case 
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in regard to this as to other inventions, that the demand for human 
brains and human muscles is even stimulated by the abundance of 
machinery. Somehow labor is found to be a blessing as well as a 
curse, and when plain work is disposed of, ornamentation begins. 
Indeed, it is sometimes a little provoking to find that the leisure pro- 
cured by the help of a sewing machine is forthwith appropriated to 
putting in two stitches where one would have served, or where not 
even one was needed. There have, however, been some cases of 
suffering through the loss of work and wages amongst those who 
have been accustomed to earn their bread by sewing, and there are 
two ways of meeting the necessities of the times in this matter. 
1. Be sure that all who are taught to sew at all, are taught to do it 
in a superior manner ; there is still a lively demand for accomplished 
seamstresses, and many a girl who is unfitting herself for usefulness 
in our public schools by acquiring a smattering of what to her will 
be useless knowledge, might be prepared for a life of independence 
and honor, whether as matron or as maid, by a little old-fashioned 
training in needlework and general household offices. Skilful labor 
always commands a very high price. We have brains in abundance, 
and we have “hands” (as they are significantly called) in abun- 
dance ; but hands guided by brains, or by so much as a tolerable 
measure of animal sagacity, are sometimes not to be had for love or 
money. 2. If you find a woman who has been put out of employ- 
ment by sewing machines, put her in again by heading a subscription 
to aid her in purchasing one, instead of doling her out “ groceries,” 
or planning for her unprofitable work. 

We are glad to find that these wonderful and admirable inventions 
are to be bought now at comparatively moderate prices, and as we 
are so fortunate as to own a very good one (not a gift), we can all the 
more freely direct attention to the advertisements of one and another 
machine to be found in the business sheet of our journal, —a place, 
we may add, where such announcements may well be found, inas- 
much as many of our readers are clergymen, and the wives of clergy- 
men, being almost colleagues of their husbands, cannot be very busy 
seamstresses after the old way. E. 
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“LITTLE CLARA.” 


AN incident in the sketch of Aunt Lizzie reminds us of the fol- 
lowing lines of Willis, beautifully confirming the truthfulness of the 
incident : — 


“ She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. 

Presently in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and, putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively, — 
‘ Father, dear father, God has made a star!’” 
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Napoleon III. in Italy, and other Poems. By Exvizasetu Bar- 
RETT Browninc. New York: C. S. Francis. —Two sentiments 


inspire Mrs. Browning, — unbounded admiration of the Emperor, and 
fervent love of Italy. We pardon the former from sympathy with 
the latter, as we follow the “rhythmic march” of her verses, grand 
as the tramp of armies. She cannot make us forget the stains of 
perjury and murder that cleave to her hero, and which “the poet’s 
chrism, which smells beyond the priest’s,” will not avail to expiate. 
But her love of liberty is deep and stirring, and even her “curse for 
a nation” — meaning our slave republic — for its sins against hu- 
man rights, we receive as it was intended, and as is richly deserved. 

The following is her description of the rising of Italy against the 
Austrian slayers : — 


“ Out of the dust, where they ground them, 
Out of the holes, where they dogged them, 
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Out of the hulks, where they wound them, 
In iron, tortured and flogged them ; 

Out of the streets, where they chased them, 

Taxed them and then bayonetted them — 

Out of the homes, where they spied on them, 

(Using their daughters and wives,) 

Out of the church, where they fretted them, 

Rotted their souls and debased them, 

Trained them to answer with knives, 

Then cursed them all at their prayers ! — 

Out of cold lands not theirs, 

Where they exiled them, starved them, lied on them; 

Back they come like a wind, in vain 

Cramped up in the hills, that roars its road 
* The stronger into the open plain ; 

Or like a fire that burns the hotter 

And longer for the crust of cinder, 

Serving better the ends of the potter ; 

Or like a restrained word of God, 

Fulfilling itself with what seems to hinder, 

‘ Emperor 
Evermore.’ ” 

The Biblical Reason why: a Family Guide to Scripture Readings, 
and a Hand-Book for Biblical Students. New York: Dick and 
Fitzgerald. 8vo.—This is a commentary on the Old and New 
Testaments, by way of question and answer, with woodcuts illus- 
trating manners and customs, geography and natural history. It 
embodies in small space much valuable information important to a 
right understanding of the mere externals of the Divine Word. Its 
interior contents it does not touch. It professes to be clear of all 
sectarian dogmas. It aims to be a popular hand-book for the un- 
learned reader of the Bible, but it cannot supply the place of a good 
textual commentary. 8. 


The Barefooted Maiden: a Tale. By BertHoLrp AUERBACH. 
Translated by Exiza Buckminster Lre. Illustrated. Boston 
and Cambridge: James Munroe and Company. 1860. — “ Little 
Barefoot,” as she should be called, is a most fascinating creation, and 
her story is told in an altogether charming manner. The picture is 
taken from the humblest life, the scene is laid in an ordinary Ger- 
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man village, the dramatis persone are peasants of a higher or lower 
grade, and we should add paupers, were we not stayed by that brave 
word of little Amrie’s, “I take no gifts!” but the beauty and the 
glory of our humanity are here, encompassed by lowliness, and yet 
all the more able to move our hearts. The book, without making a 
profession of religion, is religious, — moral, too, without moralizing, — 
and withal a charming combination of the real and the ideal, of hard, 
grasping, mean, grinding village life, under iron conditions, and of 
that faith and knowledge and sweetness —the gifts of God as mani- 
festly as the flowers and the fruits, the birds and the soft breezes 
— which create their own world, and that world almost a heaven, 
out of the most unpromising materials. If Auerbach will yield any- 
thing else so good, we hope that Mrs. Lee will lay us under fresh 
obligations by putting within our reach what will be sure to profit 
and delight young and old. The translation is very graceful, and 
just enough of the German tone and coloring are retained to add to 
the charm of the book for an English reader. E. 


Home Songs for Little Darlings. Mayhew and Baker. Boston. 
—A very pleasant collection of songs for Sundays and for week- 
days, which will be of great service to parents, and a source of great 
enjoyment to the children, the natural food for whose minds and 
hearts is poetry, and who are sure not to be quarrelling if they are 
singing. It was the rule of Wesley to keep chaff out of the measure 
by filling it full of wheat. E. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, collected and republished by 
Tuomas CartyLe. In four volumes. Boston: Brown and Tag- 
gard. — Twenty-two years ago the essays and reviews which form 
the body of the first two of these volumes were edited by Mr. R. W. 
Emerson, and introduced for the first time, in book form, to the Amer- 
ican public. In scattered anonymous sheets of British magazines 
they had spoken to many youthful readers on both sides of the At- 
lantic, to use Mr. Emerson’s expression, “with an emphasis that 
hindered them from sleep.” Not long afterward two more volumes 
followed; and the contents of the four served to open the more ear- 
nest and reflective portion of the American mind to the genius of a 
writer who has not only hindered it from sleep, but influenced de- 
cisively its habits of thinking. Probably he has not found a more 
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eager audience anywhere than in New England. Even many who 
reject his strange gospel, and curse its barbarisms of style, cannot 
afford to lose any word of its utterance. 

The present publishers include in their four beautiful volumes, we 
believe, the whole of the early edition, with considerable more ap- 
pended to each. They also give us what must be a capital likeness 
of Mr. Carlyle, as it is a face which nobody could ever have invented 
or imagined, — the brain retreating down from the region of “ rever- 
ence,” and projecting over a dark and deep-set eye, and the lips 
compressed within a curl of scorn as if from a life-long habit of look- 
ing through shams. 

The Appendix to the first volume has nearly ninety pages con- 
taining pieces, we presume, never before collected together. We 
extract the following from the “ Fractions” : — 


“CUI BONO? 


“ What is hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet ; 
’T is not here, still yonder, yonder : 
Never urchin found it yet. 


“ What is life? A thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore ; — 
Gay we sail; it melts beneath us; 
We are sunk and seen no more. 


“What is man? A foolish baby, 
Vainly strives, and fights and frets, 
Demanding all, deserving nothing ; — 
One small grave is what he gets.” 


The following, from the “ Four Fables,” is strongly characteristic: — 


“¢What is the use of thee, thou gnarled sapling?’ said a young 
larch-tree to a young oak. ‘I grow three feet in a year, thou 
scarcely as many inches; I am straight and taper as a reed, thou 
straggling and twisted as a loosened withe.’— ‘And thy duration, 
answered the oak, ‘is some third part of a man’s life, and I am ap- 
pointed to flourish a thousand years. Thou art felled and sawed 
into paling, where thou rottest and art burned after a single summer ; 
of me are fashioned battle-ships, and I carry mariners and heroes 
into unknown seas.’ 

“The richer a nature, the harder and slower its development. 
Two boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh grammar-school : 
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John, ever trim, precise, and dux; Walter, ever slovenly, confused, 
and dolt. In due time John became Baillie John of Hunter Square, 
and Walter became Sir Walter Scott of the Universe. 

“The quickest and completest of all vegetables is the cabbage.” 

Singularly complex and multiform is the work to be done in this 
new age and nineteenth century. The fields on which the future 
harvests are to grow are covered with rubbish, briers, century trees 
hollow and harboring night-birds, old buildings where the inmates 
“slumber and somnambulate,” or mutter their prayers between asleep 
and awake. We do not think any of the seed-corn from which the 
future harvests are to grow is committed to Mr. Carlyle, — not a ker- 
nel of it. But he is greatly efficient in preparing the way and scar- 
ing off the cumberers of the ground, putting his head into the win- 
dows of “institutions,” and breaking the routine of those inside; not 
only “hindering them from sleep,” but disturbing their devotions, 
grinning upon them, and shaking the cobwebs and the whole building 
with roars of sardonic laughter; sometimes letting in upon them 
from without most genial and prismatic irradiations, contrasting singu- 
larly with the ghastly and artificial lights, and giving flashes of the 
day that is fast coming down upon the world. 

This collection of his miscellaneous writings contains those which 
will be oftenest recurred to, — will be sought, indeed, as “ sphere mu- 
sic” to be heard over and over. The article on Burns will be read 
as long as Burns even; it reveals Burns as he was not revealed to 
himself, and there is not a finer or grander _ of criticism in the 
English language. 

This edition of Brown and Taggard is all that the admirers of the 
author could desire ; its fair page and clear type are a constant re- 
freshment to the eye. s. 


The White Rabbit, and other Stories from Robin Hood. By Aunt 
Marrua. Boston: S. K. Whipple and Company. — Whoever 
Aunt Martha may be, we thank her fervently for these charming sto- 
ries; and a little fellow at our elbow joins with us, with blue eyes 
made moist and gleeful alternately whenever he opens the book. 
“ Tell her,” he says, “it’s a real good book.” And we can add, from 
our own perusal, that it is calculated to inspire the little folks with 
kind feelings towards all the creatures that God hath made. S. 








